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THE TOWER OF BABEL 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


1 

THE project of finding a short cut to heaven is as old as the human 
race. It is represented in the mythology of many peoples, and it is 
recognized always as an impious but not ignoble enterprise. The 
story of the Titans is, perhaps, the most complicated of the myths 
which portray this folie de grandeur; but the story of the Tower of 
Babel is the most profound. We may imagine the Titans drawing 
back after the first unsuccessful assault to hear one of their number 
suggest that their programme was too ambitious, that perhaps they 
were trying to do too much and to do it too quickly. But the builders 
of the Tower, whose top was to reach to heaven, were permitted no 
such conference; their enterprise involved them in the babblings of 
men who speak, but do not speak the same language. Like all 
profound myths, this represents a project the fascination of which 
is not confined to the childhood of the race, but is one which the 
circumstances of human life constantly suggest and one which no 
failure can deprive of its attraction. It indicates also the conse- 
quences of such an enterprise. I interpret it as follows. 

The pursuit of perfection as the crow flies is an activity both im- 
pious and unavoidable in human life. It involves the penalties of 
impiety (the anger of the gods and social isolation), and its reward is 
not that of achievement but that of having made the attempt. It is an 
activity, therefore, suitable for individuals, but not for societies. 
For an individual who is impelled to engage in it, the reward may 
exceed both the penalty and the inevitable defeat. The penitent may 
hope, or even expect, to fall back, a wounded hero, into the arms 
of an understanding and forgiving society. And even the impenitent 
can be reconciled with himself in the powerful necessity of his 
impulse, though, like Prometheus, he must suffer for it. For a 
society, on the other hand, the penalty is a chaos of conflicting ideals, 
the disruption of a common life, and the reward is the renown which 
attaches to monumental folly. A mesure que V’humanité se perfec- 
tionne ’-homme se dégrade. Or, to interpret the myth in a more 
light-hearted fashion: human life is a gamble; but while the individual 
must be allowed to bet on the favourite if he is so inclined, society 
should always back the field. Let us consider the matter in applica- 
tion to our own civilization. 

The activity with which we are concerned is what is called moral 
activity, that is, activity which may be either good or bad. The moral 
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life is human affection and behaviour determined, not by nature, 
but by art. It is conduct to which there is an alternative. This 
alternative need not be consciously before the mind; moral conduct 
does not necessarily involve the reflective choice of a particular action, 
Nor does it require that each occasion shall find a man without 
predisposition, or even without predetermination, to act in a certain 
way: a man’s affections and conduct may be seen to spring from his 
character without thereby ceasing to be moral. The freedom without 
which moral conduct is impossible is freedom from a natural 
necessity which binds al] men to act alike. This does not carry us 
very far. It identifies moral behaviour as the exercise of an acquired 
skill (though the skill need not have been self-consciously acquired), 
but it does not distinguish it from other kinds of art — from cookery 
or from carpentry. However, it carries us far enough for my purpose, 
which is to consider the form of the moral life, and in particular the 
form of the moral life of contemporary Western civilization. 

In any manifestation of the moral life, form and content are, of 
course, inseparable. Nevertheless, neither can be said to determine 
the other; and in considering the form we shall be considering an 
abstraction which, in principle, is indifferent to any particular 
content, and indifferent also to any particular ethical theory. The 
practical question, What kinds of human enterprise should be 
designated right and wrong? and the philosophical question, What 
is the ultimate nature of moral criteria? are both outside what we 
are to consider. We are concerned only with the shape of the moral 
life. And our concern must be philosophical and historical, rather 
than practical, because neither a society nor an individual is normally 
given the opportunity of making an express choice of the form of a 
moral life. 

The moral life of our society discloses a form neither simple nor 
homogeneous. Indeed, the form of our morality appears to be 
a mixture of two ideal extremes, a mixture the character of which 
derives from the predominance of one extreme over the other. I am 
not convinced of the necessary ideality of the extremes; it is perhaps 
possible that one, if not both, could exist as an actual form of the 
moral life. But even if this is doubtful, each can certainly exist with | 
so little modification from the other that it is permissible to begin 
by regarding them as possible forms of morality. Let us consider 
the two forms which, either separately or in combination, compose 
the form of the moral life of the Western world. 


2 
In the first of these forms, the moral life is a habit of affection and 
behaviour. Not a habit of thought, but a habit of affection and 
conduct. The current situations of a normal life are met, not by 
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consciously applying to ourselves a rule of behaviour, nor by 
conduct recognized as the expression of a moral ideal, but by acting 
in accordance with a certain habit of behaviour. The moral life in 
this form does not spring from the consciousness of possible alterna- 
tive ways of behaving and a choice, determined by an opinion, a 
tule or an ideal, from among these alternatives; conduct is as nearly 
as possible without reflection. And consequently, the current 
situations of life do not appear as occasions calling for judgment, or 
as problems requiring solutions; there is no weighing up of alter- 
natives or reflection on consequences, no uncertainty, no battle of 
scruples. There is, on the occasion, nothing more than the unreflec- 
tive following of a tradition of conduct in which we have been 
brought up. And such moral habit will disclose itself as often in not 
doing, in the taste which dictates abstention from certain actions, as 
in performance. It should, of course, be understood that I am not 
here describing a form of the moral life which assumes the existence 
of a moral sense or of moral intuition, nor a form of the moral life 
presupposing a moral theory which attributes authority to con- 
science. Indeed, no specific theory of the source of authority is 
involved in this form of the moral life. Nor am I describing a merely 
primitive form of morality, that is, the morality of a society unaccus- 
tomed to reflective thought. I am describing the form which moral 
action takes (because it can take no other) in all the emergencies of 
life when time and opportunity for reflection are lacking, and I am 
supposing that what is true of the emergencies of life is true of all the 
occasions when human conduct is free from natural necessity. 

Every form of the moral life (because it is affection and behaviour 
determined by art) depends upon education. And the character of 
each form is reflected in the kind of education required to nurture 
and maintain it. From what sort of education will this first form of 
the moral life spring? 

We acquire habits of conduct, not by constructing a way of living 
upon rules or precepts learned by heart and subsequently practised, 
but by living with people who habitually behave in a certain manner: 
we acquire habits of conduct in the same way as we acquire our 
native language. There is no point in a child’s life at which he can 
be said to begin to learn the language which is habitually spoken 
in his hearing; and there is no point in his life at which he can be 
said to begin to learn habits of behaviour from the people constantly 
about him. No doubt, in both cases, what is learnt (or some of it) 
can be formulated in rules and precepts; but in neither case do we, 
in this kind of education, learn by learning rules and precepts. What 
we learn here is what may be learned without the formulation of its 
tules. And not only may a command of language and behaviour be 
achieved without our becoming aware of the rules, but also, if we 
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have acquired a knowledge of the rules, this sort of command of 
language and behaviour is impossible until we have forgotten them 
as rules and are no longer tempted to turn speech and action into 
the applications of rules to a situation. Further, the education by 
means of which we acquire habits of affection and behaviour is not 
only coeval with conscious life, but it is carried on, in practice and 
observation, without pause in every moment of our waking life, and 
perhaps even in our dreams; what is begun as imitation, continues 
as selective conformity to a rich variety of customary behaviour, 
This sort of education is not compulsory; it is inevitable. And 
lastly (if education in general is making oneself at home in the 
natural and civilized worlds), this is not a separable part of educa- 
tion. One may set apart an hour in which to learn mathematics and 
devote another to the Catechism, but it is impossible to engage in 
any activity whatever without contributing to this kind of moral 
education, and it is impossible to enjoy this kind of moral education 
in an hour set aside for its study. There are, of course, many things 
which cannot be learned in this sort of education. We may learn in 
this manner to play a game, and we may learn to play it without 
breaking the rules, but we cannot acquire a knowledge of the rules 
themselves without formulating them or having them formulated for 
us. And further, without a knowledge of the rules we can never 
know for certain whether or not we are observing them, nor shall we 
be able to explain why the referee has blown his whistle. Or, to 
change the metaphor, from this sort of education can spring the 
ability never to write a false line of poetry, but it will give us neither 
the ability to scan nor a knowledge of the names of the various 
metric forms. 

It is not difficult, then, to understand the sort of moral education 
by means of which habits of affection and behaviour may be ac- 
quired; it is the sort of education which gives the power to act 
appropriately and without hesitation, doubt or difficulty, but which 
does not give the ability to explain our actions in abstract terms, 
or defend them as emanations of moral principles. Moreover, this 
education must be considered to have failed in its purpose if it 
provides a range of behaviour insufficient to meet all situations 
without the necessity of calling upon reflection, or if it does not make 
the habit of behaviour sufficiently compelling to remove hesitation. 
But it must not be considered to have failed merely because it leaves 
us ignorant of moral rules and moral ideals. And the test of how 
well a man has profited by this education, the test of his ability to 
enjoy this form of the moral life, will be the ease, the absence of 
hesitation, the pleasure he finds in following the moral habit incul- 
cated. The least sign of struggle, of an intellectual conflict, so far 
from being a sign of grace, is a sign of imperfect education. 
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Now, it will be observed that this is a form of morality which gives 
remarkable stability to the moral life from the point of view either 
of an individual or of a society; it is not in its nature to countenance 
large or sudden changes in the kinds of behaviour it desiderates. 
Parts of a moral life in this form may collapse, but since the habits 
of conduct which compose it are never recognized as a system, the 
collapse does not readily spread to the whole. And being without 
a perceived rigid framework distinct from the modes of behaviour 
themselves (a framework, for example, of abstract moral ideals), it 
is not subject to the kind of collapse which springs from the detection 
of some flaw or incoherence in a system of moral ideals. Intellectual 
error with regard to moral ideas or opinions does not compromise 
amoral life which is firmly based upon a habit of conduct. In short, 
the stability which belongs to this form of the moral life derives 
from its elasticity and its ability to suffer change without disruption. 
First, there is in it nothing that is absolutely fixed. Just as in a 
language there may be certain constructions which are simply bad 
grammar, but in all the important ranges of expression the language 
is malleable by the writer who uses it and he cannot go wrong unless 
he deserts its genius, so in this form of the moral life, the more 
thorough our education the more certain will be our taste and the 
more extensive our range of behaviour within the tradition. Custom 
is always adaptable and susceptible to the nuance of the situation. 
This may appear a paradoxical assertion; custom, we have been 
taught, is blind. It is, however, an insidious piece of misobservation; 
custom is not blind, it is only ‘blind as a bat’. And anyone who has 
studied a tradition of customary behaviour (or a tradition of any 
other sort) knows that both rigidity and instability are foreign to its 
character. And secondly, this form of the moral life is capable of 
change as well as of local variation. Indeed, no traditional way of 
behaviour, no traditional skill, ever remains fixed; its history is one 
of continuous change. It is true that the change it admits is neither 
great nor sudden; but then, revolutionary change is usually the 
product of the eventual overthrow of an aversion from change, and 
is characteristic of something that has few internal resources of 
change. And the appearance of changelessness in a morality of 
traditional behaviour is an illusion which springs from the erroneous 
belief that the only significant change is that which is either induced 
by self-conscious activity or is, at least, observed on the occasion. 
The sort of change which belongs to this form of the moral life is 
analogous to the change to which a living language is subject: 
nothing is more habitual or customary than our ways of speech, 
and nothing is more continuously irvaded by change. Like prices 
in a free market, habits of moral conduct show no revolutionary 
changes because they are never at rest. But it should be observed, 
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also, that because the internal movement characteristic of this form 
of the moral life does not spring from reflection upon moral prin- 
ciples, and represents only an unself conscious exploitation of the 
genius of the tradition of moral conduct, it does not amount to 
moral self-criticism. And consequently, a moral life of this kind, 
if it degenerates into superstition, or if crisis supervenes, has little 
power of recovery. Its defence is solely its resistance to the conditions 
productive of crisis. 

One further point should, perhaps, be noticed: the place and 
character of the moral eccentric in this form of the moral life, when 
it is considered as the form of the moral life of a society. The moral 
eccentric is not, of course, excluded by this form of morality. (The 
want of moral sensibility, the hollowness of moral character, which 
seems often to inhere in peoples whose morality is predominantly one 
of custom is improperly attributed to the customary form of their 
morality; its cause lies elsewhere.) We sometimes think that devia- 
tion from a customary morality must always take place under the 
direction of a formulated moral ideal. But this is not so. There isa 
freedom and inventiveness at the heart of every traditional way of 
life, and deviation may be an expression of that freedom, springing 
from a hypersensitiveness to the tradition itself and remaining faith- 
ful to the traditional form. Generally speaking, no doubt, the 
inspiration of deviation from moral habit is perfectionist, but it is not 
necessarily consciously perfectionist. It is not, in essence, rebellious, 
and may be likened to the sort of innovation introduced into a 
plastic art by the fortuitous appearance in an individual of a specially 
high degree of manual skill, or to the sort of change a great stylist 
may make in a language. Although in any particular instance, 
deviation may lead the individual eccentric astray, and although it is 
not something that can profitably be imitated, moral eccentricity is 
of value to a society whose morality is one of habit of behaviour 
(regardless of the direction it may take) so long as it remains the 
activity of the individual and is not permitted to disrupt the com- 
munal life. In a morality of an habitual way of behaviour, then, the 
influence of the moral eccentric may be powerful but is necessarily 
oblique, and the attitude of society towards him is necessarily 
ambivalent. He is admired but not copied, reverenced but not 
followed, welcomed but ostracized. 


3 
The second form of the moral life we are to consider may be 
regarded as in many respects the opposite of the first. In it activity 
is determined, not by a habit of behaviour, but by the reflective 
application of a moral criterion. It appears in two common varieties: 
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as the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals, and as the reflective 
observance of moral rules. But it is what these varieties have in 
common that is important, because it is this, and not what distin- 
guishes them from one another, which divides them from the first 
form of morality. 

This is a form of the moral life in which a special value is attributed 
to self-consciousness, individual or social; not only is the rule or the 
ideal the product of reflective thought, but the application of the 
tule or the ideal to the situation is also a reflective activity. Normally 
the rule or the ideal is determined first and in the abstract; that is, 
the first task in constructing an art of behaviour in this form is to 
express moral aspirations in words — in a rule of life or in a system 
of abstract ideals. This task of verbal expression need not begin 
with a moral de omnibus dubitandum; but its aim is not only to set 
out the desirable ends of conduct, but also to set them out clearly 
and unambiguously and to reveal their relations to one another. 
Secondly, a man who would enjoy this form of the moral life must 
be certain of his ability to defend these formulated aspirations 
against criticism. For, having been brought into the open, they will 
henceforth be liable to attack. His third task will be to translate them 
into behaviour, to apply them to the current situations of life as 
they arise. In this form of the moral life, then, action will spring 
from a judgment concerning the rule or end to be applied and the 
determination to apply it. The situations of living should, ideally, 
appear as problems to be solved, for it is only in this form that they 
will receive the attention they call for. And there will be a resistance 
to the urgency of action; it will appear more important to have the 
right moral ideal, than to act. The application of a rule or an ideal 
to a situation can never be easy; both ideal and situation will usually 
require interpretation, and a rule of life (unless the life has been 
simplified by the drastic reduction of the variety of situations which 
are allowed to appear) will always be found wanting unless it is 
supplemented with an elaborate casuistry or hermeneutic. It is true 
that moral ideals and moral rules may become so familiar that they 
take on the character of an habitual or traditional way of thinking 
about behaviour. It is true also that long familiarity with our ideals 
may have enabled us to express them more concretely in a system of 
specific rights and duties, handy in application. And further, a moral 
ideal may find its expression in a type of human character — such 
as the character of the gentleman—and conduct become the 
imaginative application of the ideal character to the situation. But 
these qualifications carty us only part of the way: they may remove 
the necessity for ad hoc reflection on the rules and ideals themselves, 
but they leave us still with the problem of interpreting the situation 
and the task of translating the ideal, the right or the duty into 
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behaviour. For the right or the duty is always to observe a rule or 
realize an end, and not to behave in a certain manner. Indeed, it is 
not desired, in this form of the moral life, that tradition should 
carry us all the way; its distinctive virtue is to be subjecting 
behaviour to a continuous corrective analysis and criticism. 

This form of the moral life, not less than the other, depends upon 
education, but upon an education of an appropriately different sort. 
In order to acquire the necessary knowledge of moral ideals or of a 
rule of life, we need something more than the observation and 
practice of behaviour itself. We require, first, an intellectual training 
in the detection and appreciation of the moral ideals themselves, a 
training in which the ideals are separated and detached from the 
necessarily imperfect expression they find in particular actions. We 
require, secondly, training in the art of the intellectual management 
of these ideals. And thirdly, we require training in the application of 
ideals to concrete situations, in the art of translation and in the art of 
selecting appropriate means for achieving the ends which our educa- 
tion has inculcated. Such an education may be made compulsory in a 
society, but if so it is only because it is not inevitable. It is true that, 
as Spinoza says,’ a substitute for a perfectly trained moral judgment 
may be found in committing a rule of life to memory and following 
it implicitly. But, though this is as far as some pupils will get, it 
cannot be considered to be the aim of this moral education. If it is 
to achieve its purpose, this education must carry us far beyond the 
acquisition of a moral technique; and it must be considered to have 
failed in its purpose if it has not given both ability to determine 
behaviour by a self-conscious choice and an understanding of the 
ideal grounds of the choice made. Nobody can fully share this form 
of the moral life who is not something of a philosopher and some- 
thing of a self-analyst: its aim is moral behaviour springing from the 
communally cultivated reflective capacities of each individual. 

Now, a moral life in which everyone who shares it knows at each 
moment exactly what he is doing and why, should be well protected 
against degeneration into superstition and should, moreover, give 
remarkable confidence to those who practise it. Nevertheless, it has 
its dangers, both from the point of view of an individual and from 
that of a society. The confidence which belongs to it is mainly a 
confidence in respect of the moral ideals themselves, or of the moral 
rule. The education in the ideals or in the rule must be expected to 
be the most successful part of this moral education; the art of 
applying the ideals is more difficult both to teach and to learn. 
And together with the certainty about how to think about moral 
ideals, must be expected to go a proportionate uncertainty about 
how to act. The constant analysis of behaviour tends to undermine, 

1 Ethica, V, x. 
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not only prejudice in moral habit, but moral habit itself, and moral 
reflection may come to inhibit moral sensibility. 

Further, a morality which takes the form of the self-conscious 
pursuit of moral ideals is one which, at every moment, calls upon 
those who practise it to determine their behaviour by reference to a 
vision of perfection. This is not so much the case when the guide is a 
moral rule, because the rule is not represented as perfection and 
constitutes a mediation, a cushion, between the behaviour it demands 
on each occasion and the complete moral reaction to the situation. 
But when the guide of conduct is a moral ideal we are never 
suffered to escape from perfection. Constantly, indeed on all 
occasions, the society is called upon to seek virtue as the crow flies. 
It may even be said that the moral life, in this form, demands an 
hyperoptic moral vision and encourages intense moral emulation 
among those who enjoy it, the moral eccentric being recognized, not 
as a vicarious sufferer for the stability of a society, but as a leader and 
aguide. And the unhappy society, with an ear for every call, certain 
always about what it ought to think (though it will never for long be 
the same thing), in action shies and plunges like a distracted animal. 

Again, a morality of ideals has little power of self-modification; 
its stability springs from its inelasticity and its imperviousness to 
change. It will, of course, respond to interpretation, but the limits 
of that response are close and severe. It has a great capacity to resist 
change, but when that resistance is broken down, what takes place is 
not change but revolution — rejection and replacement. Moreover, 
every moral ideal is potentially an obsession. This potentiality may 
be held in check by more profound reflection, by an intellectual grasp 
of the whole system which gives place and proportion to each moral 
ideal; but such a grasp is rarely achieved. Too often the excessive 
pursuit of one ideal leads to the exclusion of others, perhaps all 
others; in our eagerness to realize justice we come to forget charity, 
and a passion for righteousness has made many a man hard and 
merciless. There is, indeed, no ideal the pursuit of which will not 
lead to disillusion; chagrin waits at the end for all who take this path. 
Every admirable ideal has its opposite, no less admirable. Liberty or 
order, justice or charity, spontaneity or deliberateness, principle or 
circumstance, self or others, these are the kinds of dilemma with 
which this form of the moral life is always confronting us, making us 
see double by directing our attention always to abstract extremes. 
Itis a form of the moral life which puts upon those who share it, not 
only the task of translating moral ideals into appropriate forms of 
conduct, but also the distracting intellectual burden of removing the 
verbal conflict of ideals before moral behaviour is possible. These 
conflicting ideals are, of course, reconciled in all amiable characters 
(that is, when they no longer appear as ideals), but that is not enough; 
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a verbal and theoretical reconciliation is required. In short, this is a 
form of the moral life which is dangerous in an individual and 
disastrous in a society. For an individual it is a gamble which may 
have its reward when undertaken within the limits of a society which 
is not itself engaged in the gamble; for a society it is mere folly. 


4 

This brief characterization of what appear to be two forms of the 
moral life, while perhaps establishing their distinction or even their 
opposition, will have made us more doubtful about their capability 
of independent existence. Neither, taken alone, recommends itself 
convincingly as a likely form of the moral life, in an individual or in 
a society; the one is all habit, the other all reflection. And the more 
closely we examine them, the more certain we become that they are, 
not forms of the moral life at all, but ideal extremes. And when we 
turn to consider what sort of a form of the moral life they offer in 
combination, we may perhaps enjoy the not illusory confidence that 
we are approaching more nearly to concrete possibility, or even 
historical reality. 

In a mixture in which the first of these extremes is dominant, the 
moral life may be expected to be immune from a confusion between 
behaviour and the pursuit of an ideal. Action will retain its primacy, 
and, whenever it is called for, will spring from habit of behaviour. 
Conduct itself will never become problematical, inhibited by the 
hesitations of ideal speculation or the felt necessity of bringing 
philosophic talent and the fruits of philosophic education to bear 
upon the situation. The confidence in action, which belongs to the 
well-nurtured customary moral life, will remain unshaken. And the 
coherence of the moral life will not wait upon the abstract unity 
which the reflective relation of values can give it. But, in addition, 
this mixed form of the moral life may be supposed to enjoy the ad- 
vantages that spring from a reflective morality — the power to 
criticize, to reform and to explain itself, and the power to propagate 
itself beyond the range of the custom of a society. It will enjoy also 
the appropriate intellectual confidence in its moral standards and 
purposes. And it will enjoy all this without the danger of moral 
criticism usurping the place of a habit of moral behaviour, or of 
moral speculation bringing disintegration to moral life. The educa- 
tion in moral habit will be supplemented, but not weakened, by the 
education in moral ideology. And in a society which enjoyed this 
form of the moral life, both habit and ideology might be the common 
possession of all its members, or moral speculation might in fact be 
confined to the few, while the morality of the many remained one of 
habit of behaviour. But, in any case, the internal resources of move- 
ment of this form of morality would be supplied by both its com- 
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ponents: to the potential individual eccentricity which belongs to a 
traditional morality would be added the more consciously rebellious 
eccentricity which has its roots in the more precisely followed per- 
fectionism of a morality of ideals. In short, this form of the moral 
life will offer to a society advantages similar to those of a religion 
which has taken to itself a theology (though not necessarily a 
popular theology) but without losing its character as a way of 
living. 

On the other hand, a morality whose form is a mixture in which 
the second of our extremes is dominant, will, I think, suffer from a 
permanent tension between its component parts. Taking charge, the 
morality of the self-conscious pursuit of ideals will have a disintegrat- 
ing effect upon habit of behaviour. When action is called for, specu- 
lation or criticism will supervene. Behaviour itself will tend to be- 
come problematical, seeking its self-confidence in the coherence of 
an ideology. The pursuit of perfection will get in the way of a stable 
and flexible moral tradition, the naive coherence of which will be 
prized less than the unity which springs from self-conscious analysis 
and synthesis. It will seem more important to have an intellectually 
defensible moral ideology than a ready habit of moral behaviour. 
And it will come to be assumed that a morality which is not easily 
transferable to another society, which lacks an obvious universality, 
is (for that reason) inadequate for the needs of the society of its 
origin. The society will wait upon its self-appointed moral teachers, 
pursuing the extremes they recommend and at a loss when they are 
silent. The distinguished and inspiring visiting preacher, who never- 
theless is a stranger to the way we live, will displace the priest, the 
father of his parish. In a moral life constantly or periodically suffer- 
ing the ravages of the armies of conflicting ideals, or (when these for 
the time have passed) falling into the hands of censors and inspectors, 
the cultivation of a habit of moral behaviour will have as little oppor- 
tunity as the cultivation of the land when the farmer is confused and 
distracted by academic critics and political directors. Indeed, in such 
a mixture (where habit of behaviour is subordinate to the pursuit of 
ideals) each of the components is unavoidably playing a role foreign 
to its character; as in a literature in which criticism has usurped the 
place of poetry, or in a religious life in which the pursuit of theology 
offers itself as an alternative to the practice of piety. 

These, however, must be counted incidental, though grave, imper- 
fections in this mixture of extremes in the moral life; the radical de- 
fect of this form is the radical defect of its dominant extreme — its 
denial of the poetic character of all human activity. A prosaic tradi- 
tion of thought has accustomed us to the assumption that moral 
activity, when analysed, will be found to consist in the translation 
of an idea of what ought to be into a practical reality, the trans- 
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formation of an ideal into a concrete existence. And we are accus- 
tomed, even, to think of poetry in these terms; first, a ‘heart’s 
desire’ (an idea) and then its expression, its translation into words, 
Nevertheless, I think this view is mistaken; it is the superimposition 
upon art and moral activity generally of an inappropriate didactic 
form. A poem is not the translation into words of a state of mind. 
What the poet says and what he wants to say are not two things, the 
one succeeding and embodying the other, they are the same thing; 
he does not know what he wants to say until he has said it. And the 
‘corrections’ he may make to his first attempt are not efforts to make 
words correspond more closely to an already formulated idea or to 
images already fully formed in his mind, they are renewed efforts to 
formulate the idea, to conceive the image. Nothing exists in advance 
of the poem itself, except perhaps the poetic passion. And what is 
true of poetry is true also, I think, of all human moral activity. 
Moral ideals are not, in the first place, the products of reflective 
thought, the verbal expressions of unrealized ideas, which are then 
translated (with varying degrees of accuracy) into human behaviour; 
they are the products of human behaviour, of human practical 
activity, to which reflective thought gives subsequent, partial and 
abstract expression in words. What is good, or right, or what is 
considered to be reasonable behaviour may exist in advance of the 
situation, but only in the generalized form of the possibilities of 
behaviour determined by art and not by nature. That is to say, the 
capital of moral ideals upon which a morality of the pursuit of moral 
ideals goes into business, has always been accumulated by a morality 
of habitual behaviour, and appears in the form of abstract ideas 
only because (for the purposes of subscription) it has been trans- 
formed by reflective thought into a currency of ideas. This view of 
the matter does not, of course, deprive moral ideals of their power 
as critics of human habits, it does not denigrate the activity of 
reflective thought in giving this verbal expression to the principles 
of behaviour; there is no doubt whatever that a morality in which 
reflection has no part is defective. But it suggests that a morality of 
the pursuit of moral ideals, or a morality in which this is dominant, 
is not what it appears at first sight to be, is not something that can 
stand on its own feet. In such a morality, that which has power to 
rescue from superstitition is given the task of generating human 
behaviour — a task which, in fact, it cannot perform. And it is only 
to be expected that a morality of this sort will be subject to sudden 
and ignominious collapse. In the life of an individual this collapse 
need not necessarily be fatal; in the life of a society it is likely to be 
irretrievable. For a society is a common way of life; and not only is 
it true that a society may perish of a disease which is not necessarily 
fatal even to those of its members who suffer from it, but it is also 
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true that what is corrupting in the society may not be corrupting in 
its members. 


5 

The reader, knowing as much as I about the form of the moral life 
of contemporary Christendom, will not need to be told where all 
this is leading. If what I have said is not wide of the mark, it may 
perhaps be agreed that the form of our morality is that of a mixture 
in which the morality of the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals 
is dominant. The moral energy of our civilization has for many 
centuries been applied mainly (though not, of course, exclusively) 
to building a Tower of Babel; and in a world dizzy with moral ideals 
we know less about how to behave in public and in private than ever 
before. Like the fool, our eyes have been on the ends of the earth. 
Having lost the thread of Ariadne, we have put our confidence in 
a plan of the labyrinth, and have given our attention to interpreters 
of the plan. Lacking habits of moral behaviour, we have fallen back 
upon moral opinions as a substitute; but, as we all know, when we 
reflect upon what we are doing we too often conclude that it is 
wrong. Like lonely men who, to gain reassurance, exaggerate the 
talents of their few friends, we exaggerate the significance of our 
moral ideals to fill in the hollowness of our moral life. It is a pitiless 
wedding which we have celebrated with our shadowy ideal of con- 
duct. No doubt our present moral distraction (which is now several 
centuries old) springs partly from doubts we have in respect of the 
ideals themselves; all the effort of analysis and criticism has not yet 
succeeded in establishing a single one of them unquestionably. But 
this is not the root of the matter. The truth is that a morality in this 
form, regardless of the quality of the ideals, breeds nothing but 
distraction and moral instability. Perhaps it is a partial appre- 
ciation of this which has led some societies to give an artificial 
stability to their moral ideals. A few of these ideals are selected, 
those few are turned into an authoritative canon which is then made 
a guide to legislation or even a ground for the violent persecution of 
eccentricity. A moral ideology is established and maintained because 
this appears the only means of winning the necessary moral stability 
for the society. But in fact it is no remedy; it merely covers up the 
corruption of consciousness, the moral distraction inherent in 
morality as the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals. However, it 
serves to illustrate the truth that the one kind of society which must of 
necessity be the enemy of profitable moral eccentricity is the society 
whose moral organization springs from the pursuit of ideals; for the 
moral life of such a society is itself nothing better than an arbitrary 
selection of moral eccentricities. 

Now, I am not contending that our morality is wholly enclosed 
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in the form of the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals. Indeed, 
my view is that this is an ideal extreme in moral form and not, by 
itself, a possible form of morality at all. I am suggesting that the 
form of our moral life is dominated by this extreme, and that our 
moral life consequently suffers the internal tension inherent in this 
form. Certainly we possess habits of moral behaviour, but too often 
our self-conscious pursuit of ideals hinders us from enjoying them. 
Self-consciousness is asked to be creative, and habit is given the role 
of critic; what should be subordinate has come to rule, and its rule 
is a misrule. Sometimes the tension appears on the surface, and on 
these occasions we are aware that something is wrong. A man who 
fails to practise what he preaches does not greatly disturb us; we 
know that preaching is in terms of moral ideals and that no man can 
practise them perfectly. This is merely the minor tension between 
ideal and achievement. But when a man preaches ‘social justice’ (or 
indeed any other ideal whatsoever) and at the same time is obviously 
without a habit of ordinary decent behaviour (a habit that belongs 
to our morality but has fortunately never been idealized), the tension 
I speak of makes its appearance. And the fact that we are still able 
to recognize it is evidence that we are not wholly at the mercy of a 
morality of abstract ideals. Nevertheless, I do not think that anyone 
who has considered the matter will be disposed to deny that we are 
for the most part dominated by this morality. It is not our fault; 
we have been given little or no choice in the matter. It is, however, 
our misfortune. And it may be relevant, in conclusion, to consider 
briefly how it has come about. 

On this subject, the history of European morals, I have nothing 
new to say; I can only direct attention to what is already well known. 
The form of contemporary western European morality has come to 
us from the distant past. It was determined in the first four centuries 
of the Christian era, that momentous period of our history when so 
much of our intellectual and emotional outlook began to emerge. 
It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that European morality 
sprang from some new species of seed first sown in that period; what, 
if anything, was new at that time was the mixture of seed which was 
at the disposal of those generations, to be sown, cultivated and sown 
once more until its characteristic fruit became fixed. It was an age 
of moral change. In that Greco-Roman world the old habits of 
moral behaviour had lost their vitality. There were, no doubt, men 
who were good neighbours, faithful friends and pious citizens, whose 
confidence in the customs that determined their conduct was still 
unshaken; but, in general, the impetus of moral habit of behaviour 
seems to have been spent — illustrating, perhaps, the defect of a 
form of morality too securely insulated from the criticism of ideas. 
It was, in consequence, an age of intense moral self-consciousness, 
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an age of moral reformers who, unavoidably, preached a morality 
of the pursuit of ideals and taught a variety of dogmatic moral 
ideologies. The intellectual energy of the time was directed towards 
the determination of an ideal, and the moral energy towards the 
translation of that ideal into practice. Moral self-consciousness itself 
became a virtue;* genuine morality was identified with the ‘practice 
of philosophy’.* And it was thought that for the achievement of a 
good life it was necessary that a man should submit to an artificial 
moral training, a moral gymnastic, &oxnots: learning and discipline 
must be added to ‘nature’. The age, of course, was able to dis- 
tinguish between a man who attained to a merely intellectual appre- 
ciation of moral ideals and one who was successful in the enterprise 
of translating ideal into conduct, but it was common ground that 
the moral life was to be achieved only, as Philo said, “by reading, 
by meditation and by the calling to mind of noble ideals’. In short, 
what the Greco-Roman world of this period had to offer was a 
morality in which the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals was 
pre-eminent. 

And our inheritance from that other great source of our moral 
inspiration, from early Christianity, was of a similar character: 
indeed it is not an inheritance which in this matter can be securely 
separated from that of the ancient world as a whole. In the earliest 
days, to be a Christian was to be a member of a community animated 
by a faith and sustained by a hope — faith in a person and hope for 
acoming event. The morality of these communities was a custom of 
behaviour appropriate to the character of the faith and to the nature 
of the expectation. It was a way of living distinguished in its place 
and time by the absence from it of a formulated moral ideal; and it 
was a way of living departure from which alone involved the penalty 
of exclusion from the community. And further, it was a way of 
living which admitted, but did not demand, extremes of behaviour, 
counsels of perfection. The nearest thing to a moral ideal known to 
these communities was the ideal of charity; the nearest thing to a 
moral rule was the precept to love God and one’s neighbour. It was 
a morality which found its characteristic verbal expression in the 
phrase, Tous tpdtrous Kupiou, the custom of the Lord. But over these 
earliest Christian communities, in the course of two centuries, there 
came a great change. The habit of moral behaviour was converted 
into the self-conscious pursuit of formulated moral ideals — a con- 
version parallel to the change from faith in a person to belief in a 
collection of abstract propositions, a creed. This change sprang from 
a variety of sources; from a change in the circumstances of the 
Christian’s life, from the pressure of the alien intellectual world in 
which the Christian was set down, from the desire to ‘give a reason 

Epictetus, Diss., i, 4 and 30. 2 Tbid., 2, 10. 3 Dio Chrysostom ii, 239. 
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for the hope’ that animated him, from the necessity of translating 
the Christian way of life into a form in which it could be appreciated 
by those who had never shared the original inspiration and who, 
having to learn their Christianity as a foreign language, needed a 
grammar. The urge to speculate, to abstract and to define, which 
overtook Christianity as a religion, infected also Christianity as a 
way of moral life. But, whatever was the impulse of the change, it 
appears that by the middle of the third century there existed a 
Christian morality in the familiar form of the self-conscious pursuit 
of moral ideals, and by the time of St. Ambrose the form of this 
morality had become indistinguishable from that of the morality of 
the surrounding world, a morality of virtues and vices and of the 
translation of ideas into actions. A Christian morality in the form 
of a way of life did not, of course, perish, and it has never completely 
disappeared. But from this time in the history of Christendom a 
Christian habit of moral behaviour (which had sprung from the cir- 
cumstances of Christian life) was swamped by a Christian moral 
ideology, and the perception of the poetic character of human 
conduct was lost. 

I do not wish to suggest that either the self-conscious morality of 
the Greco-Roman world at the beginning of our era, or the change 
which overtook Christian morality in the second and third centuries, | 
was avoidable. The one was merely the filling of the vacuum left 
by the collapse of a traditional morality, and as for the other — per- 
haps, in order to convert the world, a morality must be reduced to 
the easily translatable prose of a moral ideal, must be defined and 
made intellectually coherent, even though the price is a loss of 
spontaneity and confidence and the approach of the danger of 
obsession. The fact, however, remains that the moral inheritance of 
western Europe, both from the classical culture of the ancient world 
and from Christianity was not the gift of a morality of habitual 
behaviour, but of a moral ideology. It is true that, in the course of 
centuries, this moral form went some way towards being converted 
into a morality of habit of behaviour. Such a conversion is certainly 
possible when moral ideals become familiar and, finding expression 
in institutions which exert a direct pressure upon conduct, cease to 
be mere ideals. And it is true, also, that the invading barbarians 
contributed a morality of custom rather than of idea. Nevertheless, 
modern European morality has never been able to divest itself of the 
form in which it first emerged. And having once committed the 
indiscretion of formulating itself in the abstract terms of moral 
ideals, it was only to be expected that its critics (who have never for 
long been silent) should seize upon these, and that in defending 
them against attack they should become rigid and exaggerated. 
Every significant attack upon Christian morality (that of Nietzsche, 
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for example) has been mistaken for an attack upon the particular 
moral ideals of Christian life, whereas whatever force it possessed 
derived from the fact that the object of attack was a morality of 
ideals which had never succeeded in becoming a morality of habit of 
behaviour. 

The history of European morals, then, is in part the history 
of the maintenance and extension of a morality whose form has, 
from the beginning, been dominated by the pursuit of moral ideals. 
In so far as this is an unhappy form of morality, prone to obses- 
sion and at war with itself, it is a misfortune to be deplored; in 
so far as it cannot now readily be avoided, it is a misfortune to 
be made the best of. And if a morality of ideals is now all, or at 
least the best, of what we have, it might seem an injudicious moment 
to dwell upon its defects. But in order to make the best of an un- 
avoidable situation, we need to know its defects as well as feel its 
necessity. And what at the present time stands between us and the 
opportunity (such as it is) of surmounting our misfortune, is not our 
sense Of the difficulty of doing so, but an erroneous inference we 
have drawn from our situation — the belief, which has slowly settled 
upon us, encouraged by almost all the intellectual tendencies of 
recent centuries, that it is no misfortune at all, but a situation to be 
welcomed. For the remarkable thing about contemporary European 
morality is not merely that its form is dominated by the self-conscious 
pursuit of ideals, but that this form is generally thought to be better 
and higher than any other. A morality of habit of behaviour is 
dismissed as primitive and obsolete; the pursuit of moral ideals 
(whatever discontent there may be with the ideals themselves) is 
identified with moral enlightenment. And further, it is prized (and 
has been particularly prized on this account since the seventeenth 
century) because it appears to hold out the possibility of that most 
sought-after consummation — a scientific morality. It is to be feared, 
however, that in both these appearances we are sadly deceived. The 
pursuit of moral ideals has proved itself (as might be expected) an 
untrustworthy form of morality, the spring neither of a practical 
nor of a scientific moral life. 

The predicament of Western morals, as I read it, is first that our 
moral life has come to be dominated by the pursuit of ideals, a 
dominance ruinous to a settled habit of behaviour; and secondly, that 
we have come to think of this dominance as a benefit for which we 
should be grateful or an achievement of which we should be proud. 
And the only purpose to be served by this investigation of our 
predicament is to disclose the corrupt consciousness, the self-decep- 
tion which reconciles us to our misfortune. 
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TELLING THE TRUTH TO THE PEOPLE 
The Myth of the Baldwin ‘Confession’ 


R. BASSETT 


ON November 12th, 1936, the then Prime Minister (Stanley Baldwin) 
made a speech in the House of Commons. Certain sentences, or 
parts of sentences, in that speech have become well known, so often 
have they been quoted. Seldom, if ever, has the familiar practice of 
detaching sentences and phrases from their context met with greater 
success. Upon these mutilated (and occasionally falsified) quota- 
tions, a legend has been popularized and has had immense political 
influence. Either in its original or in one of its revised versions (the 
evolution of the myth is fascinating) it is constantly being reproduced 
— in treatises on government, in text-books for students, in histories, 
in biographies, as well as on political platforms and in the Press. It 
reappeared in certain obituary articles last December. The News 
Chronicle, for example, repeated the original (and still popular) | 
version in its editorial. In that version, Baldwin is said to have con- 
fessed, in the course of his speech on November 12th, 1936, that he 
deceived the electorate in order to win the General Election of 
December 1935: he is alleged to have said that because he was afraid 
of losing that Election he refrained from asking for a mandate to re- 
arm. Upon this basis, a scathing indictment of Baldwin, his Govern- 
ment and his Party was formulated, and figured prominently in 
speeches from Opposition platforms during the General Election of 
1945. Mr Ernest Bevin, for example, is reported to have spoken of 
Baldwin’s ‘self-confessed lie’. At the height of the Election cam- 
paign, Mr Quintin Hogg, in his The Left was Never Right, made the 
only notable attempt known to the writer to expose the myth; but his 
isolated effort naturally failed effectively to counter the results of 
constant repetition over a period (then) of nearly nine years. Dealing 
with ‘Honest Stanley’, the authors of Guilty Men (sold in its hundreds 
of thousands) had commented: ‘The most extraordinary thing of all 
is that the Government benches swallowed this entire dirty dish 
without a tremor or protest.’ In the almost equally popular Your 
M.P., ‘Gracchus’ had writien: ‘That speech alone ought — if we took 
our politics really seriously — to defeat every Tory M.P. at the next 
Election.’ ‘This is the sort of double-dealing’, declared Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe in The Nineteenth Century*, ‘which brings democracy into dis- 
repute.’ Professor Herman Finer has more recently renewed the 
1 Pp, 57-65. 2 May 1941, p. 470. 
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campaign in defence of political morality in his book The Future of 
Government, + 


The Prime Minister, according to a subsequent Parliamentary 
confession, decided not to be frank, but instead to exploit the 
prevailing mood of good pacific feeling and aversion to war as 
a ladder to his Party’s power. 


And the Professor asks: 


May the desire for power of a Party be set above the good of 
the Commonwealth, as seems to have been done in the light of 
the Baldwin confession? It is surely the basic and indispensable 
condition of democracy that the people be truthfully informed 
by its Government. 


And also, presumably, by its Professors. How Professor Finer 
applied his own basic principle on this occasion will shortly appear. 

The charge made against Baldwin, in the original and revised 
versions alike, relates to the General Election of December 1935. 
The sentences quoted from the speech in support of the charge are 
assumed (and often stated) to relate to that Election. They did not, 
infact, do so. And in order to make that plain, it is necessary to set 
out the whole passage, which falls into three sections, the critics’ 


quotations being almost entirely confined to the second. 
Replying to Mr Churchill, Baldwin said: 


We started late, and I want to say a word about the years the 
locusts have eaten. I want to speak to the House with the utmost 
frankness. There can be no difference of opinion in this House, 
either on those benches or among my own supporters or among 
my hon. and right hon. Friends who have been taking a promin- 
ent part in this Debate, on this point, that in those years, from 
1924 to 1929, when we did cut down the Services, we all did it, 
including the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after due and full 
consideration, and we did it because we still had hopes of dis- 
armament, because we believed that there was no danger of a 
major war within a decade and because we were very anxious to 
conserve the finance of the country. 

The difference of opinion between the right hon. Gentleman 
[i.e. Mr Churchill] and myself is in the years 1933 onwards. In 
1931-32, although it is not admitted by the Opposition, there was 
a period of financial crisis. But there was another reason. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken more than once about the 
anxieties which were caused after the events in Germany in 1933, 
and the neglect of the Government to do anything or make any 

1 1946, pp. 96-7. 
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preparations in 1933-34. He was more modest today, he spoke of 
a couple of million pounds. I would remind the House that not 
once but on many occasions in speeches and in various places, 
when I have been speaking and advocating as far as I am able 
the democratic principle, [ have stated that a democracy is always 
two years behind the dictator. I believe that to be true. It has 
been true in this case. 


Apart from the phrase ‘the years the locusts have eaten’, this long 
and essential first part of the passage is not included in any of the 
many quotations. Professor Finer, for example, ignores it, and con- 
sequently neglects the initial references to the years 1933-34, the 
difference of opinion between Baldwin and Mr Churchill, and the 
‘two years’ lag in a democracy. More striking is the arbitrary 
selection by critics of sentences from the next section of the speech. 
The sentences quoted by Professor Finer are here italicized. Baldwin 
proceeded: 


I put before the whole House my own views with an appalling 
frankness. From 1933, I and my friends were all very worried 
about what was happening in Europe. You will remember at 
that time the Disarmament Conference was sitting in Geneva. 
You will remember at that time there was probably a stronger 
pacifist feeling running through this country than at any time 
since the War. I am speaking of 1933 and 1934. You will 
remember the election at Fulham in the autumn of 1933, when 
a seat which the National Government held was lost by about 
7000 votes on no issue but the pacifist. You will remember 
perhaps that the National Government candidate who made a 
most guarded reference to the question of defence was mobbed 
for it. 

That was the feeling in the country in 1933. My position as 
the leader of a great party was not altogether a comfortable one. 
I asked myself what chance was there — when that feeling that 
was given expression to in Fulham was common throughout the 
country — what chance was there within the next year or two of 
that feeling being so changed that the country would give a 
mandate for rearmament? Supposing I had gone to the country 
and said that Germany was rearming and that we must rearm, 
does anybody think that this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cry at that moment? J cannot think of anything that 
would have made the loss of the election from my point of view 
more certain. 


It is at this point that Professor Finer’s quotation ends. The 
Professor is dealing specifically with the General Election of Decem- 
ber 1935, After giving the Election results, he goes on to deal with 
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Baldwin’s ‘confession’, relating it to that Election. The quotation 
follows. The impression is conveyed, therefore, that Baldwin was 
speaking about the 1935 Election in the sentences quoted by Pro- 
fessor Finer. The latter’s omissions have the effect of deleting all 
references to the period about which Baldwin was actually speaking. 
By omitting (without any indication) seven sentences, Professor 
Finer leaves out Baldwin’s specific statement, ‘1 am speaking of 1933 
and 1934’; he leaves out Baldwin’s references to the Fulham by- 
election; and he also leaves out the sentence, ‘That was the feeling in 
the country in 1933’. These omissions are clearly necessary if 
Professor Finer’s argument is to make sense. By omitting, later, the 
words, ‘does anybody think that this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cry at that moment?’, Professor Finer is able to main- 
tain the impression that Baldwin was talking about the Election of 
1935 in the next and final sentence quoted. The second reference to 
Fulham, included in the Professor’s quotation, does not by itself 
disturb that impression, although it ought to raise a query in the 
mind of any knowledgeable reader. 

Professor Finer’s readers suffer an even greater loss of indispensable 
information by his omission of Baldwin’s concluding remarks on the 
subject, which were as follows: 


I think the country itself learned by certain events that took 
place during the winter of 1934-35 what the perils might be to it. 
All I did was to take a moment perhaps less unfortunate than 
another might have been, and we won the Election with a large 
majority; but frankly I could conceive that we should at that 
time, by advocating certain courses, have been a great deal less 
successful. We got from the country — with a large majority — 
a mandate for doing a thing that no one, 12 months before, 
would have believed possible. It is my firm conviction that had 
the Government, with this great majority, used that majority to 
do anything that might be described as arming without a man- 
date — and they did not do anything, except the slightly in- 
creased air programme for which they gave their reasons — had 
I taken such action as my right hon. Friend desired me to 
take, it would have defeated entirely the end I had in view. I 
may be wrong, but I put that to the House as an explanation of 
my action in that respect. 


The main points made by Baldwin are perfectly clear to anyone 
who reads the whole passage. He was dealing with the position in 
the years 1933 and 1934 in reply to Mr Churchill’s criticisms. At 
that time, he and his Government had rejected Mr Churchill’s 
suggestion that they should rearm without a mandate. They con- 
sidered whether or not to have an Election in order to get a mandate, 
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and, in view of the state of public opinion, they decided against an 
Election. In their judgment, they would certainly have lost any such 
Election; they would have failed to obtain a mandate to rearm, 
Apart from the slightly increased air programme, therefore, they 
waited until, in December 1935, they took the favourable opportun- 
ity provided by the change in public opinion, held a General Election, 
and obtained a mandate to rearm. 

When Baldwin spoke, in the sentence quoted by Professor Finer, 
about the loss of the election being certain if he had gone to the 
country for a mandate to rearm, he was not speaking of the General 
Election of December 1935. Nobody who heard him, and nobody 
who read the speech subsequently instead of relying on the mutilated 
quotations provided by Professor Finer and others, could have 
thought he was. Anybody who participated in, or who has since 
studied, the General Election of 1935, knows perfectly well that 
Baldwin could not possibly have been speaking about that Election in 
the particular sentences so often quoted — for the simple reason that 
at that Election Baldwin sought and secured a mandate for re- 
armament, while the campaign of the Opposition parties during the 
Election was largely based upon opposition to the Government’s 
rearmament policy. Professor Finer all but ignores these facts. He 
seeks, indeed, to convey a contrary impression. The Government, 
he writes, ‘pledged ‘‘no great armaments’’ to the Peace Society’, 
and decided ‘to exploit the prevailing mood of good pacific feeling 
and aversion to war’. But the phrase ‘no great armaments’ raises, 
not the issue of rearmament, but that of the degree of rearmament; 
and it indicates, not exploitation of ‘pacific feeling’, but response 
(whether justifiable or not) to its electoral pressure. 

It is difficult to believe that Professor Finer has not read the whole 
passage in Baldwin’s speech. The omissions from his quotation are 
too convenient to be ascribed to a regrettable lapse of memory. 
Besides, he refers his readers to Hansard. He must be judged by 
the moral standards he prescribes for governments under demo- 
cratic conditions. It is noteworthy also that, like other critics, 
Professor Finer ignores the amplification of the speech made by 
Baldwin six days later in Glasgow. Any genuine doubts in the 
Professor’s mind about the then Prime Minister’s meaning would 
have been removed had he consulted the Glasgow statement. 

The quotations given by other critics from the speech of November 
12th, 1936, are invariably confined to that part of the speech from 
which Professor Finer quotes. Frequently they consist only of the 
two sentences beginning with the words, ‘Supposing I had gone to 
the country’. In all of them Baldwin’s references to the years 1933 
and 1934 are omitted. So, in almost all cases, is Baldwin’s later 
reference to obtaining a mandate for rearmament ‘that no one, 12 
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months before, would have believed possible’. There are some 
interesting variations in the critics’ quotations. The authors of 
Guilty Men, by tacking on the later phrase, ‘we won the Election by a 
large majority’ to the sentence, ‘I cannot think of any change which 
would have made the loss of the Election, from my point of view, 
more certain’, successfully conveyed the impression that Baldwin 
won by a large majority an Election which he had felt certain he 
would have lost if he had asked for a mandate for rearmament on 
the cry ‘Germany is rearming; we must rearm’. Since the Election 
won by Baldwin was that of December 1935 the vast majority of the 
readers of Guilty Men naturally drew the conclusion (which they 
were doubtless intended to draw) that he won the Election by refrain- 
ing from telling the electorate that Germany was rearming and from 
seeking a mandate to rearm. The author of Your M.P. was masterly 
in his distortions. His quotations were introduced by remarks 
designed to make it appear that Baldwin was speaking of the 1935 
Election; all references, direct or indirect to the period with which 
Baldwin was dealing were deliberately and carefully cut out; and 
the device was adopted of reversing the order in which two quoted 
passages occur in the speech so as to make it appear that Baldwin, 
in 1935, did not believe there was any chance of the country giving a 
mandate for rearmament ‘within the next two years’. The impres- 
sion successfully conveyed was that at the Election of 1935 Baldwin 
did not seek any mandate for rearmament because he feared to lose 
office. Mr Hamilton Fyfe, charging Baldwin with ‘double-dealing’ 
and ‘deliberately deluding the people’, presented an alleged quota- 
tion consisting of two sentences, both inaccurate, the first of which 
seems to be a composite sentence derived from two of Baldwin’s 
and one of Mr. Fyfe’s. It is grossly falsified, moreover, by the 
insertion of the words ‘in 1935’, which do not occur in Baldwin’s 
speech at all. The two sentences are put together as though they 
followed consecutively, when in fact they are separated in Baldwin’s 
speech, in so far as they occur there at all, by two other long and 
important sentences. The only charitable explanation of this almost 
incredible performance would seem to be that Mr Fyfe uncritically 
accepted an erroneous popular impression and constructed a 
‘quotation’ from memory. In this ‘quotation’ Baldwin is made to 
say, first, that he came to the conclusion in 1935 that if he went to 
the country for a mandate for rearmament he would have lost 
the Election (presumably that of December 1935), and, secondly, 
that he got a mandate with a large majority twelve months 
later. A General Election would seem to have taken place, 
unknown to the present writer, at the end of 1936 or the beginning 
of 1937. 

There is a passage on the subject in a text-book for students which 
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demands special attention. Dr (now Sir) W. Ivor Jennings, writes 
as follows in The British Constitution:* 


It is sometimes said that the Government in power is able to 
delude the people by neglecting to give unpalatable information 
and making comfortable forecasts which it knows to be false, 
Emphasis is naturally laid on the speech of Mr Baldwin on 
12 November 1936, in which, with ‘appalling frankness’, he 
confessed that at the election of 1935 he had asked for a mandate 
for ‘the establishment of a settled peace’ through the use of the 
League of Nations machinery when he knew that the nature of 
German preparations required a mandate for rearmament. 
He justified his action by pointing to the general ‘pacifist’ 
opinion in the country, as exhibited particularly at the Fulham 
by-election of 1933, and by asserting that the country would not 
have accepted any other policy: 


Supposing I had gone to the country and said that 
Germany was rearming and that we must rearm, does 
anybody think that this pacific democracy would have 
rallied to that cry at that moment? I cannot think of 
anything that would have made the loss of the election 
from my point of view more certain. 


The whole speech in fact supports the main contention of this 
book, that the relation between government and opinion is 
so close that no Government dare act contrary to public opinion. 
The issue cannot be determined by asserting that public opinion 
in 1934 and 1935 was wrong. Historians will no doubt argue 
for centuries whether it was wrong or not. From the historian’s 
point of view, Mr Baldwin’s statement of the position was not 
accurate. The Labour Party at Fulham and elsewhere was not 
‘pacifist’; it asserted that even at that late hour (that is, after 
Sir John Simon’s failure to use the League machinery against 
Japanese aggression) it was possible to maintain peace through 
the forceful use of the League. That, however, is not the point 
with which we are concerned. What the speech proves is that 
the Conservatives were compelled by public opinion in 1935 
to undertake ‘to continue to do all in our power to uphold 
the Covenant and to maintain and increase the efficiency of the 
League’. 


This is a more subtle version, as befits the occasion. The two 

sentences set out in the form of a quotation are quoted accurately, 

as one would expect from Dr Jennings. But two other phrases are 

quoted. The first (viz: ‘the establishment of a settled peace’) is 
1 Pp, 216-17. 
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included in an alleged ‘confession’ made by Baldwin in his speech. 
The second (viz: ‘to continue to do all in our power to uphold the 
Covenant and to maintain and increase the efficiency of the League’) 
is not specifically quoted as part of the speech, but is presented in a 
way which conveys the impression that it is a quotation from the 
speech. Neither phrase, however, is to be found in the speech. Both 
have been imported from some other pronouncement. Dr Jennings 
follows the usual practice in omitting from his quotation all the 
references which make it plain that Baldwin was explaining his 
decision not to ask for a dissolution in 1933-34. Like Mr Hamilton 
Fyfe (and others), he goes further, and states that Baldwin’s alleged 
‘confession’ related to ‘the Election of 1935’. He implies, and almost 
says, that at that election Baldwin did not seek a mandate for 
rearmament. The implication is made transparently clear by the 
assertion that Baldwin ‘justified his action by pointing to the general 
“pacifist’’ opinion in the country, as exhibited particularly at the 
Fulham by-election of 1933, and by asserting that the country 
would not have accepted any other policy’. The two sentences from 
Baldwin’s speech are then quoted, thus confirming the impression 
that Baldwin refrained from seeking a mandate to rearm at the 
General Election of 1935 because he was afraid that if he had done 
so he would have been defeated. Dr Jennings does not omit all 
reference to the years 1933 and 1934. He mentions the Fulham 
by-election of 1933, and reverts to it later. But he suggests that 
Baldwin attempted to justify his 1935 action by reference to ‘paci- 
fist”? opinion, and particularly to its manifestation at Fulham in 
1933; whereas Baldwin was attempting to justify his decision not to 
have a General Election in 1933-34. Dr Jennings creates the impres- 
sion that the two sentences quoted from the speech relate to the 1935 
Election, which is not the case; and he strengthens that impression by 
his subsequent reference to 1935. The impression would have been 
destroyed if Dr. Jennings had quoted the passage in which Baldwin 
spoke of the change in public opinion ‘during the winter of 1934-35’. 
One must assume that Dr. Jennings was well aware of that passage, 
and of much else; for he refers to ‘the whole speech’. Can it be that 
he did not take the trouble to refresh his memory? Or is it the 
explanation that Dr Jennings was so anxious to give the speech a 
particular interpretation that he misunderstood it altogether? Such 
things do happen — only too often — even in the best circles. But, 
in any event, Dr. Jennings cannot be acquitted of one definite mis- 
statement, viz: ‘he confessed that at the election of 1935 he had asked 
for a mandate for “‘the establishment of a settled peace’’ through the 
use of the League of Nations machinery when he knew that the 
nature of German preparations required a mandate for rearmament’. 
Baldwin confessed nothing of the sort. It is true that Dr Jennings 
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ostensibly refers to the speech only in order to illustrate his conten- 
tion that no Government dare act contrary to public opinion. But 
this is hardly consistent with his opening sentences; and, anyhow, he 
allows himself to assert that, ‘from the historian’s point of view’, 
Baldwin was wrong about the state of public opinion in 1934 and 
1935. The reason he gives is that the Labour Party at Fulham and 
elsewhere was not ‘pacifist’. It had asserted, he writes, ‘that even at 
that late hour (that is, after Sir John Simon’s failure to use the League 
machinery against Japanese agression) it was possible to maintain 
peace through the forceful use of the League’. This raises temptingly 
controversial issues; but, leaving Sir John Simon and Japan on one 
side, Dr Jennings’s argument derives plausibility only from his 
neglect of the modification of opinion in ‘the winter of 1934-35’ 
and from his use of the word ‘pacifist’ in its narrower sense. It is 
perfectly clear from the context that when Baldwin used the word 
‘pacifist’ in connection with the Fulham by-election he meant by it 
‘opposed to rearmament’. ‘The historian’ may well find in Bald- 
win’s favour; but, attractive though the subject is, it is not, as Dr. 
Jennings says, ‘the point with which we are concerned’. One 
wonders, indeed, why he introduced it. The essential point is that 
throughout this passage in his book Dr Jennings fails to realize, or 
alternatively conceals, the fact that Baldwin’s purpose was to 
explain his decision not to seek a mandate for rearmament in 1933 
and 1934. , 

The original version of the case against Baldwin, although strik- 
ingly successful politically, breaks down completely under examina- 
tion. It is, of course, still popular. And it crops up now and again in 
unexpected places — for example, in Mr Keith Feiling’s The Life 
of Neville Chamberlain,’ where, writing of the 1935 Election, the 
author says: 


... Chamberlain wished to fight the election, first and fore- 
most, on Defence. Why that was not done was first explained by 
Baldwin to the Commons in a famous speech of November 
1936. To have asked a mandate for rearmament from this 
pacific democracy, he said, would have made the loss of the 
election certain, and hence, he implied, postponed rearmament 
all the more — to which he added a little later that to re-educate 
democracy involved a lag of two years, perhaps, behind a 
dictator. 


If Mr Feiling had taken the trouble to refresh his memory by 

referring to the famous speech, he would have found that Baldwin 

said he had obtained a mandate for rearmament at the Election. He 

would also have found that Baldwin spoke of the two years lag 
1P. 312. 
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inan earlier part of the same speech (and not then by any means 
for the first time). 

What is so surprising is that Professor Finer, Dr Jennings and 
the other critics to whom allusion has been made, have not attempted 
to present a legitimate case, from the democratic standpoint, either 
against Baldwin’s decision not to seek a mandate for rearmament 
in the 1933-34 period or against his decision not to rearm without 
amandate. A possible explanation would be that most of Baldwin’s 
critics were themselves strongly opposed to any measure of re- 
armament in the 1933-34 period; but that fact is hardly likely to have 
deterred them. After all, they also opposed rearmament in the 1935 
Election, and, in many instances, for several years afterwards. It 
may be again that they are unwilling to associate themselves with the 
man who made the case against Baldwin at the time, namely, Mr 
Churchill. But it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the true 
explanation is to be found in partisanship. It is that, in all probability, 
which accounts for the pre-occupation with the Election of 1935. 
The critics were over-anxious to suggest that Baldwin had won that 
election by deliberately misleading the electorate. It may well be 
that many of them eagerly jumped to the conclusion that he had 
admitted doing so. And it is clear that the widespread popular 
impression to that effect, created by their propagandist efforts, has 
since been accepted without any attempt at verification by many who 
should have been more careful. 

By suggesting or assuming that Baldwin was speaking of the 1935 
Election when he referred to his view that an appeal to the country 
for a mandate to rearm would certainly have been rejected, critics 
placed themselves in an awkward dilemma. In reality, they com- 
mitted themselves to the ridiculous view that Baldwin won by a 
large majority an Election which, because he felt certain he would 
lose it, never took place. The only way of avoiding this absurdity 
was to assert or imply that Baldwin did not seek a mandate to rearm 
at the General Election of December 1935. This line was adopted, as 
has been shown, from the first. It is still persisted in; and not 
infrequently it receives apparent confirmation through careless 
writing, as in the case already mentioned of Mr Feiling. Even Mr. 
J. W. Wheeler Bennett, in his recently published Munich, writes of 
the 1935 Election:! ‘Rearmament was not emphasized. The Con- 
servatives were convinced that any mention of an increase of 
armaments would result in the country returning the Labour Party 
with a majority.’ Both assertions are in the highest degree question- 
able, and the second is certainly untrue, and incompatible with the 
first, if it implies that the Conservatives made no mention of an 
increase of armaments. So far as the ‘confession’ is concerned, the 

1P, 250. 
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line adopted could only be made plausible by omitting from the 
quotations Baldwin’s reference to the rearmament mandate secured 
at the 1935 Election. But the facts remain (1) that the Government 
sought and received a mandate for rearmament at the Election, and 
(2) that Baldwin said so in his ‘confession’. He repeated the asser- 
tion in his Glasgow speech six days later, when he spoke of ‘a verdict 
which by its size astonished a great number of electoral pundits, a 
verdict in favour of rearmament’, adding that he believed still 
that ‘that was the earliest moment at which such a verdict might have 
been given’. Hence a revised version of the charge against Baldwin, 
Professor Laski stated it in his Parliamentary Government in England! 
in these terms: 


... Lord Baldwin has recently admitted that in the General 
Election of 1935 he deliberately misled the electorate about the 
scale of rearmament which he had made up his mind to be 
necessary. 


Similarly, Mr Frank Owen, one of the authors of Guilty Men, and 
now Editor of the Daily Mail, wrote in his article after Baldwin’s 
death of a supposed admission by the latter ‘that if he had gone all 
out on rearmament at the General Election of 1935 he would have 
lost it...’ In this revised version the suggestion that Baldwin 
refrained from asking for a rearmament mandate is dropped. But 


the ‘admission’ is still erroneously related to ‘the General Election of 
1935’, and, moreover, comprised no reference ‘whatever to the 
‘scale’ or degree of rearmament. The statement attributed to 
Baldwin by Professor Laski is not to be found in any form in the 
speech of November 12th, 1936. 

The confusion resulting from these efforts to press a false charge 
against Baldwin instead of presenting a reasoned case against him 
(for which, indeed, there is adequate scope) can hardly be better 
illustrated than by a passage from Mr D. C. Somervell’s recently 
published Between the Wars. That usually reliable historian evidently 
failed to look up the famous speech before writing:* 


After he [Baldwin] had won the general election of 1935, 
the last before the war, he made a curious and typically candid 
admission. He said that he had not proposed to the country as 
drastic a rearmament programme as the circumstances required, 
for if he had done so, his government would have been defeated, 
and the Labour Government that would have replaced it 
would have done less for rearmament than his government was 
doing. The statement was devastatingly true, and it annoyed 
everybody, his supporters and his opponents; probably it dealt 
his reputation a blow from which it has never recovered. But in 

1 P. 108. 2 Pp. 136-7. 
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so far as he suggested by this admission that there was very 
little rearmament in his party’s election programme he did 
himself and his party an injustice. There was a lot of rearma- 
ment in the programme, as any one can prove who cares to 
examine the official handbook issued by the party to its candi- 
dates for electioneering purposes. 


Mr Somervell is right about the 1935 Election programme; but he is 
wrong about Baldwin’s supposed ‘admission’, and therefore about 
what he considers to be Baldwin’s ‘injustice’ to himself and his 
party. Baldwin never made the statement attributed to him. Mr 
Somervell has plainly accepted ‘the revised version’ without attempt- 
ing to check it, but, having no axe to grind, experiences difficulty in 
reconciling it with the facts of the 1935 Election.* 

It is pleasant to be able to welcome a substantially accurate 
version of the famous passage in Baldwin’s speech. In its obituary 
article on December 15th last, the Manchester Guardian wrote: 


... he admitted with a frankness peculiarly his own that he 
had been against rearming in 1933 and 1934 because, although 
he thought the situation called for it, the country was then so 
pacifist that the Government would have lost the General 
Election; whereas by waiting for the proper moment he gota 
mandate with the large majority for doing what a year before 
no one would have believed possible. 


And it is to be hoped that Baldwin’s critics will follow up the 
legitimate criticism outlined on the same day in the editorial 
columns of The Times: 


Democratic leadership required that he should go to the 
country with a frank acknowledgment of the dangers, challeng- 
ing its illusions with inconvenient truth, and risking defeat. 
But he hesitated to take a course that might place the control 
of national policy in the hands of men who, in his view, were 
more likely to accelerate than retard the onset of war. He made 
the worst of two worlds. What he sacrificed to political 
expediency obscured the real issue, delayed the education of 
public opinion, and impeded the process of rearmament, on the 
speed of which the success of any conceivable foreign policy 
then depended. 

* Mr. Churchill may unintentionally have given fresh and extensive currency to 
the myth by his treatment of the Baldwin speech in The Gathering Storm. His 
quotation (p. 169) ends at the point invariably selected by other critics. More 
Tegrettably, the key sentence, ‘I am speaking of 1933 and 1944’, is omitted 
(without indication of any omisston) from the passage quoted. And there is an 
unfortunate vagueness in Mr. Churchhill’s reference to ‘the election’ Baldwin 
Was ‘afraid of losing’: it is not made clear that this election never took place. 
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JOHN STUART MILL: 
THE ORDEAL OF AN INTELLECTUAL 


K. W. BRITTON 


1 

From his earliest years John Stuart Mill was an intellectual. He was 
‘bred to be a metaphysician’ and an ardent member of a reforming 
party. But in the year 1826, when he was twenty years old, he sud- 
denly realized that he would experience no real pleasure if all the 
changes in opinions and institutions, which he had made his aim, 
were to be brought about that instant. This discovery greatly shocked 
and depressed him. He supposed that his burning love for mankind 
and for excellence for its own sake, had worn itself out. He seemed 
to have no feelings left. As the days and weeks passed by, the cloud 
of disappointment and disillusion grew heavier. He asked himself 
how long he could bear to go on living in these conditions. At most, 
he decided, for another year. But fortunately something happened 
before half that time had elapsed. He happened to read some 
pathetic French tale of a boy who lost his father and he was quite 
suddenly moved to tears. From this time forward his spirits began 
to revive; he realized that he still had hope for he was not, after all, 
a stock or stone. 

From a hasty reading of this part of the Autobiography, one might 
gather the impression that John Mill had, up to his twentieth year, 
lived a life of strong feeling, which now, for no apparent cause, 
suffered interruption or came to a sudden end. But was that a likely 
thing to happen at the age of twenty? At that age new capacities of 
feeling awaken, and if they cannot find objects in the narrow world 
of childhood, they try to find or make a new and wider world. Mill 
after wards saw that this was the case in his own life in 1826. The 
crisis occurred when his new capacities of feeling found themselves 
defeated by the exceptionally narrow and arid world in which he had 
been educated by his father. He found a way out when the influence 
of Wordsworth triumphed —up to a certain point — over the 
influence of his father. 

John Stuart Mill was, of course, the eldest child of James Mill, 
who had once been a minister of the Scottish Kirk, but who, as a 
young man, took the well-beaten track to London, in order to en- 
lighten the minds and correct the errors of the inhabitants of the 
Southern Kingdom. For a time he had been a high-brow journalist 
and writer; after the publication of his History of India he became an 
important officer of the East India Company. But, more important, 
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he came under the influence of Ricardo and Bentham and was soon 
at the centre of the Utilitarian-Radical movement. He also became 
the father of nine children — an indiscretion for which his eldest son 
duly reproved him in his Autobiography. He was a man of immense 
energy and industry and devoted himself with the greatest single- 
mindedness to his political ideals and to the education of his eldest 
son. In character he seems to have been as rigid as his own moral 
creed. His pleasures were chiefly intellectual and his favourite virtues 
were temperance and devotion to duty. He was by no means devoid 
of feeling and had many friendships based upon party loyalty. At 
home he showed strong temper and little tenderness and he was not 
rewarded with the affection of his children. What I chiefly wish to 
show is his antagonism to any display of feeling, his opposition to 
many of the natural feelings of his fellow-men, and the poor notion 
he had of human pleasure. All these are clearly set forth by John 
Mill and corroborated by other contemporaries. 


For passionate emotions of all sorts, and for everything which 
has been said or written in exaltation of them, he professed the 
greatest contempt. He regarded them as forms of madness. 
‘The intense’ was with him a bye-word of scornful disapproba- 
tion . . . Feelings as such, he considered to be no proper subject 
of praise or blame. Right and wrong, good and bad, he regarded 
as qualities solely of conduct — of acts and omissions. 

(Autobiography, 1873, p. 49) 
There, we may say, speaks the eighteenth century, protesting against 
the Romantic Movement. But surely, in this case, James Mill 
protests too much. For one almost gathers the impression that he 
was not interested in feelings because he could neither condemn nor 
commend them. The Autobiography goes on: 


In addition to the influence which this characteristic in him, 
had on me and others, we found all the opinions to which 
we attached most importance, constantly attacked on the 
ground of feeling. Utility was denounced as cold calculation; 
political economy as hard-hearted; anti-population doctrines as 
repulsive to the natural feelings of mankind (pp. 110-11). 


From this undervaluing of feeling there naturally resulted ‘an under- 
valuing of poetry and of Imagination generally, as an element of 
human nature’. This is an extreme position, but there is something 
toadd. Although as a moralist, James Mill held that pleasure was 
the only thing good in itself, he had in fact ‘scarcely any belief in 
pleasure’: 

He was not insensible to pleasures: but he deemed very few 
of them worth the price which, at least in the present state of 
society, must be paid for them. 

C 
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In youth, he would allow, there may be some valuable pleasures: 
but in even the best state of society, the society at which he aimed, our 
pleasures would be of no very great value. Life would then be worth 
living, ‘but he never spoke with anything like enthusiasm, even of 
that possibility’ (Autobiography, p. 48). As a result of his intimate 
contact with this great Scotsman, John Mill was (as he later said) ‘a 
mere reasoning machine’ who had indeed a zeal for speculative 
opinions but not a passionate regard for men. He had seen nothing 
of life (as James Mill certainly had); he had only spun, first other 
people’s, and then his own, deductions from assumed premises,’ 
How could he have loved man, whom he had never known and never 
studied, under sympathetic guidance, in poetry or history? ‘I never 
was a boy,’ he remarked many years later, ‘never played at cricket. It 
is better to let nature have her own way.’”? 

I think, then, that we can safely conclude that the emotional crisis 
of 1826 marks the awakening, not the deadening, of feeling. Mill 
saw that right opinion and zeal for reform are not enough: the feel- 
ings and the individual character have at least an equal, and an 
entirely independent value. As he reflected, he saw, more and more 
clearly, that there was a huge deficiency, a gross over-simplification, 
in the philosophy of his father and of Bentham. He tried to remedy 
that deficiency by building for himself a philosophy in which the 
feelings could live and grow. In this enterprise, his allies were the 
poetry of Wordsworth, the philosophical and political writings of 
Coleridge, and his acquaintance with John Stirling, F. D. Maurice 
and Thomas Carlyle. For a time he seemed to stand four-square 
against the Radicals and Utilitarians. But this proved to be no more 
than an interlude. By the time his father died, in 1836, he had made 
up his mind to a war on two fronts: against the narrow radicalism 
on one side, and against the new transcendentalism on the other. 
As his life went by, his intellectualism reasserted itself: to the world 
he was, perhaps, the most perfect embodiment of left-wing intellec- 
tualism — ‘His Satanic Majesty John Stuart Mill’, Henry Adams | 
called him, in the sixties. But in fact certain important convictions, 
formed after 1826, remained with him all his life. It is this internal 
conflict of thought that I intend to try to follow. 


2 
I will begin by examining more carefully the philosophy from 
which John Stuart Mill tried to escape. James Mill held that 
pleasure alone is good in itself and that the right act, in any given 
circumstances, is that act which would produce the greatest possible 
balance of pleasure over pain for mankind generally. He who does 


1 See his letter to Carlyle, January 12th, 1834: Letters of J. S. Mill, 1910, Vol. I. 
* See the Journal of Caroline Fox, p. 107. 
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that act, from selfish or unselfish motives or even by accident, has 
done the right thing and his duty. So that it is only by dispassionate 
calculation that we can discover what the right action would be: not 
by appealing to feelings, or to authority or to any moral code. And in 
judging other people’s actions we need pay no attention to their 
motives, or the feelings which led them to act: for these are not 
relevant. So, as Coleridge said, ‘the guess-work of general conse- 
quences’ was ‘substituted for moral and political philosophy’. 

I have said that, on James Mill’s view, the right may be done 
from a bad motive, or even from no motive at all. But of course, as 
amoralist and politician of ‘improvement’, James Mill was naturally 
interested to discover what feelings could be relied upon to give rise, 
as a general rule, to right actions. He saw that the pursuit of what is 
immediately pleasurable, though natural to all men, leads regularly 
tono moral end. He therefore turned his attention to self-seeking 
foresight, whereby civilized man pursues long-term satisfactions, 
often at the expense of immediate pleasures. And the Benthamites 
of the day, as John Mill tells us, expected to bring about moral 
improvements by appealing chiefly to these educated selfish feelings. 
By informing the minds, and training the reason, they thought they 
could lead men to seek those pleasures in which all could equally 
share and in which injustices would be reduced to a minimum. For 
it seemed obvious to Bentham and to James Mill that the greatest 
good of the greatest number must result from each pursuing (with 
intelligence) his own greatest long-term good. 

But of course even this is not enough for a reformer: for the move- 
ment of reform could not begin and could not persist unless some — 
the leaders — had a genuine interest in the good of all, as such. But 
fortunately Hartley’s doctrine of Association explained at least how 
a movement of reform could be perpetuated. For by the old two- 
handed instrument of praise and blame, reward and punishment, a 
child could be trained to find his only possible happiness in seeking 
or promoting the greatest happiness of the greatest possible number. 
That is to say, he could be trained to love doing right for its own sake, 
although, of course, he could discover the right only by a fresh 
calculation on each occasion. James Mill recognized that this 
inclination towards duty is a fine and rare growth of character, 
although its flowers were for him artificial flowers. It was a state 
that could be achieved: who, looking round on the group of devoted 
intellectuals who surrounded Bentham, could deny that? 

We see, then, that, as a reformer, James Mill was obliged to set a 
certain value upon some feelings—on ordinary long-term self- 
interest and on devotion to the general good for its own sake. That 
was about as far as James Mill was prepared to go in conceding 
importance to feelings and motives: as for Bentham, no one (said 
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John Mill) could ever have tried to be a moralist with less conception 
of the agencies by which human conduct is, or ought to be, influenced, 


3 

But all this altogether failed to satisfy John Stuart Mill. He found 
it absolutely necessary to ask again: From what states of character, 
from what feelings or motives, may an impulse to do the good action 
in fact arise? What is the connection of moral motives with other 
sentiments and feelings — with affection, kindliness, gratitude, pride 
in work, faith in principles, reverence for the past, sense of justice, 
love of natural objects? How all these questions came to be forced 
upon John Mill is made admirably clear from the Autobiography, 
He had been taught the full Hartleyan doctrine of the associations 
of ideas: he well understood how, by deliberate education, a youth 
may be made to find maximum pleasure in working for the general 
good: and he well understood, also, the fortuitous and unnatural 
character of the association thus contrived. But of course, he had 
also undergone the educational process himself, and at the hands of 
a master. For a time it seemed that the education had succeeded, 
But suddenly, in the crisis of 1826, the associations broke down. 
The idea of the general good was still there but the pleasurable 
feeling was altogether absent. Why was this? Because at that time 
there arose into his consciousness, new and powerful capacities of 
feeling which demanded new and more direct satisfactions. Possibly 
the new capacities might have found the old aims sufficient (artificial 
as they were), had not a prolonged habit of analysis made it all too 
easy for him to dissociate his feelings from their old aims, that is to 
say, to realize that the connection was in fact the work of Bentham 
and his father. 


Analytic habits... fearfully undermine all desires, and all 
pleasures, which are the effects of association, that is, according 
to the theory I held, all except the purely physical and organic. 

(Autobiography, p. 138). 


He therefore had to ask himself, was it possible for a person who 
understood Hume and Hartley to achieve and retain a state of 
character, a balance of feelings, directed towards doing the right 
and benefiting the greatest possible number? 

The Autobiography goes on to make two suggestions: First, that 
a man should not make his own happiness an immediate aim because 
what one aims at is liable to be called into perpetual question by a 
theoretical mind; his aim should be some ideal object, such as the 
improvement of mankind, or the pursuit of an art. Life’s pleasures 
should be enjoyed as they come along, in so far as they are com- 
patible with this aim. Self-consciousness, scrutiny, self-examination, 
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should be trained upon the ideal aim and should exhaust themselves 
upon that. Pleasures should be accepted without scrutiny. 

Second, the training of the individual for speculation and for 
action are not the only important things: our susceptibilities, passive 
as well as active, need to be nourished and enriched as well as guided. 
The internal culture of the feelings is itself a primary necessity of life. 

The first of these suggestions might seem at first to miss the point 
of his own difficulty. For he had never made pleasure his aim: 
indeed, his aim had been the improvement of mankind. But the 
suggestion has point because it shows that a crisis not unlike Mil’s 
own might arise in the case of any man who made the mistake of 
questioning his pleasures instead of his aim. But the important 
point for my present discussion is that Mill recognizes that feelings 
are of value in their own right. This is re-enforced by the second 
suggestion, that the emotional life is worth cultivating and enjoying 
for its own sake — not merely as an aid to speculation or action. 
And the emotional life here meant is an infinitely various one, not 
to be defined merely in terms of quantities of pleasure. He speaks 
of ‘the internal culture of the individual’, implying (as his later 
works confirm) that each individual person has an emotional life of 
his own which has a variety of impulses, from almost any of which 
either virtuous or vicious actions may spring. 

What has happened to Utilitarianism? Was John Mill indeed (as 
he sometimes felt) a deserter from the standard? He had seen 
that where the Benthamite theory was most deficient was in its 
doctrine of pleasures: and that in his own father, this deficiency was 
really moral and psychological, as well as theoretical. James Mill 
purported to regard pleasures as alone good in themselves: and this 
included (in theory) pleasures of every kind, all comparison being 
quantitative only. But in fact he set independent value upon two 
sorts of pleasure: those arising from discovery and explanation, and 
those arising from correcting the evil and relieving the distress 
which he saw about him. The first, the intellectual, pleasures were 
always regarded by John Mill as genuine goods: but he discovered 
that they were far from being sufficient in themselves and (unless 
corrected and balanced by other enjoyments) tend to bring frustra- 
tion, disillusionment and pain. The second, the pleasures of a 
missionary dedication, make sense, only if we consider that some 
sort of good life is possible for mankind. Otherwise how will 
‘improvement’ be distinguishable from mere alteration? But if such 
a life is possible for mankind in general, must not the enjoyment of 
such a life oneself be a primary aim? John Mill asked what good 
things would be possible for men generally (including himself), if all 
the greater evils that the Benthamites fought against should be 
abolished. And his answer was: A life of various feelings and 
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enjoyments in which the intellectual pleasures should have a part ~ 
for most men a small part. In this way he tries to take seriously the 
principle that pleasures are to be regarded as good in themselves; 
but this is seen to imply pleasures differing in quality and kind. 


4 
The Autobiography passes from these two suggestions to an 
account of Mill’s reading of the Wordsworth Poems 1815 in the 
autumn of 1828. The poems, he tells us, 


seemed to be the very culture of the feelings, which I was in 
quest of. In them I seemed to draw from a source of inward 
joy, of sympathetic and imaginative pleasure, which could be 
shared in by all human beings: which had no connection with 
struggle or imperfection, but would be made richer by every 
improvement in the physical or social condition of mankind, 
From them I seemed to learn what would be the perennial 
sources of happiness, when all the greater evils of life shall have 
been removed (p. 148). 


We may perhaps object that this claims too much for Wordsworth; 
that men can find perennial sources of happiness in the City, or at 
Court, or even in a university; that it is a somewhat narrow view 
to hold that we are obliged to become Wordsworthians, or forfeit 
our millennium. But the nineteenth century was to justify Mill’s 
verdict, at least so far as many of its noblest minds and a consider- 
able proportion of its reading public were concerned. And Mill lost 
no time in nailing his new colours to the mast. The Debating Society 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern discussed for two evenings the compara- 
tive merits of Byron and of Wordsworth. The dubious Roebuck 
championed Byron’s poetry as ‘the poetry of human life, while 
Wordsworth’s, according to him, was that of flowers and butter- 
flies’. John Mill for the first time found himself on the opposite side 
from most of his friends, and dated from that night his schism from 
the orthodox Utilitarians. He visited Wordsworth in the Lakes in 
1831 and found himself really in communion in spite of many differ- 
ences over matters of fact and of detail. He met Coleridge in London 
and read his political works. He met Carlyle in London and carried 
on an active correspondence whenever Carlyle went north. These 
letters, especially those of 1831 to 1833, show John Mill in violent 
reaction against his father’s beliefs and seeking temporary refuge in 
an extreme opposite position. Indeed, he soon confesses that he 
has tried to stretch agreement with Carlyle, beyond the point of 
frankness, and has to retract many of his concessions. Meanwhile 
his old associates either denounced him as a renegade, or lived in 
fear of what he would say and write next. ‘I think John Mill has 
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made great progress in becoming a German metaphysical mystic’, 
wrote Francis Plaice in 1838. ‘Much as I admire John Mill’, said 
Grote, ‘my admiration is always mixed with fear’ — of what he 
would say next (Bain, J. S. Mill, A Criticism, p. 79). And Sir John 
Bowring, in 1840, 


spoke of Mill with evident contempt as a renegade from 
philosophy, i.e. a renouncer of Bentham’s creed and an ex- 
pounder of Coleridge’s... Mill’s newly-developed ‘Imagina- 
tion’ puzzles him [Bowring] not a little; he was most emphatic- 
ally a philosopher, but then he read Wordsworth and that 
muddled him, and he has been in a strange confusion ever 
since, endeavouring to unite poetry and philosophy.* 


It is true enough that, for the next ten years, John Mill was 
‘endeavouring to unite poetry and philosophy’; the cultivation of 
the feelings and the imagination, with the cultivation of scientific 
knowledge and of ‘improvement’. And as we have seen, he could no 
longer regard feelings as mere data for psychology: their first 
importance is that they should be enjoyed or lived through: and they 
can be nourished and cultivated for their own sake. Here also an 
active concern, an experimental way of life, is possible and (to a 
point) desirable. We can learn from reflection on the accidents of 
human life, and from the works of poets and painters, what are new 
and desirable combinations of feelings. In a letter to John Wilson 
in 1802 Wordsworth says that it is for the poet ‘to rectify men’s 
feelings, to give them new compositions of feeling, to render their 
feelings more sane, pure and permanent’. This Mill now began to 
understand: but he understood also the further doctrine of not 
always making these matters the object of conscious concern: 


Nor less I deem that there are powers 
That of themselves our minds impress; 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


When Mill had recovered from the extreme reaction against his 
father’s views he tried to formulate his plans for a new ‘ Utilitarian- 
ism of the whole of human nature’. In this new Utilitarianism 
feeling was to be ‘at least as valuable as thought; and Poetry not 
only on a par with, but the necessary condition of, any true and 
comprehensive philosophy’.? I think that Mill recognized that, to 
the reflective mind, knowledge itself is something inner and personal, 


the secret cup 
Of still and serious thought. 


1 Journal of Caroline Fox, p. 141. 
* Letters of J. S. Mill, 1910, Vol. I; to Lytton Bulwer, 1836. 
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These conclusions, though expressed by Mill in such an awkward, 
stilted and indeterminate form, place him fairly and squarely 
outside the sectarian creed of rationalistic hedonism. It is true, of 
course, that the ethics which he set forth many years later in his 
articles on ‘ Utilitarianism’ are dressed up in a disguise of hedonism, 
But the hedonism is rendered ridiculous by a frank recognition of 
the relevance of qualitative, non-measurable differences in states of 
feeling, and by a recognition of the unconditional value which men 
set upon objects external and internal. 


5 

I have tried to trace the progress which Mill made from the 
psychologism of Bentham and James Mill towards a position much 
nearer to that of Wordsworth the Poet. But it is clear that he never 
did more than reach a half-way house. There remained a big gulf 
between the view of Mill and the view of Wordsworth: and Mill was 
well aware of this and was for a time inclined to think that this gulf 
could be crossed. The difference between them is in part concealed 
by the fact that both were ardent psychologists of the school of 
David Hartley. Wordsworth was himself fascinated by attempts to 
trace the building up of moods and sentiments from associations 
formed in moments of excitement. In many of his poems he describes 
a moment of illumination, in which some natural scene or object, or 
some human situation, is invested with a new quality, a new light. 
And in many cases the poem also attempts to show how this illumin- 
ation was made possible by some previous experience (perhaps never 
regarded as of any special importance until now) in which a new 
association had been formed. Yet for all his psychology Words- 
worth constantly writes as if what is experienced in the moment of 
illumination gives us knowledge about the world as a whole, and not 
merely knowledge about our own minds and bodies. And he also 
writes as if these encounters with nature were not altogether acci- 
dental: as if something in nature had a concern to make itself known 
and made use of psychological mechanisms to this end — as well as 
of other processes of nature. 

I do not mean to suggest that Wordsworth ever seriously held that 
the feelings he experienced on a given occasion were simply and 
straightforwardly properties of the objects presented on that occasion. 
That would be to make nonsense of the whole doctrine of association 
and of preparation: and, as I say, Wordsworth actually introduces 
these into the poems themselves. The power which he felt was 
certainly something ‘far more deeply interfused’. Still less do | 
suggest that Wordsworth regarded the encounters as wholly the 
result of arrangement. On the contrary he emphasizes strongly an 
element of chance — of sheer good luck. But I am suggesting that 
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he believed that the one ‘Wisdom and Spirit of the Universe’ was 
especially present to him upon certain occasions: and that there was 
something not altogether chance in the many such occasions which 
he experienced during a long and happy childhood and afterwards. 
One might say that Wordsworth set the same kind of store by these 
occasions as our Puritan ancestors set by ‘providences’. ‘Let us 
look into Providences’, wrote Oliver Cromwell, ‘surely they mean 
somewhat. They hang so together; they have been so constant, so 
clear, unclouded.’ 

If we ask what sort of power Wordsworth thought was revealed 
in these moments of illumination, his answer is: A power which 
operates in the same sort of way as the mind of man, especially, as 
the imaginative mind of the poet. It is an external, but not an alien, 
power. We might compare this with the answer that the mathema- 
tical physicist has sometimes made: God is a mathematician. This 
kind of answer need not disconcert us. All the gods are human- 
nature gods. But it is a reminder that Wordsworth’s power is not 
universal: for, after all, Wordsworth’s ‘Nature’ is his own abstrac- 
tion and may exclude many things we might feel it improper to 
overlook: earthquakes, for instance. And it is beyond doubt that 
very much the same sort of process of abstraction and even of 
fiction goes into the gods as into the ‘cultivation of the feelings’. 


Nevertheless the ordeal of John Stuart Miil makes it abundantly 
plain that the cultivation of the feelings is not itself religion. Mill 
wanted to be religious (at various times in his life): Wordsworth was 
so. Wordsworth walked in the Garden in the cool of the day — 
even though it was in a sense only his garden. Mill cultivated a 
window-box. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON BRAHMS 
PHILIP RADCLIFFE 


OnE of the most interesting indications of the way in which musical 
fashions have changed during the last fifty years is the fact that 
Brahms, whose music was for some time considered, whether by way 
of praise or blame, to be austerely puritanical, is now frequently 
regarded as a sentimentalist. The background of musical party- 
politics against which so much of his work was done led inevitably 
to a totally unreal and unbalanced view of his music. The fact that 
he continued to use the sonata form at a time when most of his 
contemporaries were writing operas or symphonic poems led to his 
being set up, against his will, as the champion of a correctly blood- 
less conservatism. At this distance, however, it is possible to view 
him from a more balanced point of view. A glance at his musical 
tastes may tel] us something. The showy exterior of much of Liszt’s 
music irritated him, and blinded him to its more imaginative quali- 
ties. But his natural dislike of the fanaticism of the Wagnerians did 
not lead him into the error of belittling Wagner’s music, to which 
his approach was far more generous than was Wagner’s towards his, 
His favourite contemporary opera was Bizet’s Carmen; he shocked 
Clara Schumann by admiring the second section of Berlioz’s L’En- 
fance du Christ and astonished all his friends by pronouncing Verdi’s 
Requiem to be a masterpiece. These tastes are certainly not those of 
an ascetic reactionary, and they make it quite clear that Brahms was 
capable of appreciating whole-heartedly music that spoke in an 
idiom very different from his own. 

Many of his most devoted admirers probably wish now that the 
ex-Wagnerian Biilow had not canonized him as the third of the 
three great Bs. A flood of irrelevant comparisons resulted. The 
romantics who worshipped Beethoven as a fiery revolutionary were 
indignant that a mere traditionalist should be set up on an equally 
high level, and, on the other hand, those who saw in Beethoven’s 
music the apotheosis of the Sonata form concentrated far too much 
on the more conservative aspects of Brahms. And the label of 
‘“Beethoven’s successor’ still seems in some ways to hang as an 
embarrassing millstone round Brahms’s neck. So much criticism of 
Beethoven’s music has over-emphasized certain aspects of it at the 
expense of others. At the time when Brahms was first acclaimed as 
his successor, he was known most widely by the music of his middle 
period, the latest works being for the most part neglected. And at 
the present time it is quite common for Brahms to be disparaged for 
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following in the lead of Beethoven’s second rather than his third 
period. But this attitude ignores certain undeniable facts. For one 
thing the music of Beethoven’s middle period is far more varied 
than is often supposed, and those who dislike the more expansive 
and grandiloquent works are apt conveniently to disregard such 
things as the Eighth Symphony, the String Quartet in F minor, and 
the Sonatas in F sharp major and E minor, which are as terse and 
concentrated as any of his latest works. But the most pronounced 
tendencies of Beethoven’s music of this period, especially the larger 
works, are an aggressive and often highly persistent rhythmic energy 
and a generally broad and deliberate harmonic motion. Neither of 
these are characteristic of Brahms; a comparison between the first 
movements of his Third Symphony and Beethoven’s Seventh illus- 
trates this. Both have strongly rhythmic main themes, but that of 
Beethoven dominates the whole movement, while that of Brahms is 
only one of several important features, and is treated less fully than 
some of the others. The third movement of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony has something of the same hilarious ferocity as the Finale 
of Beethoven’s Seventh, but Beethoven’s energy expresses itself in 
the reiteration of one or two well marked rhythms, while Brahms 
makes his effects more by the balancing of phrases of varying lengths. 
The aggressive opening of his Rhapsody in E flat for piano has a 
suggestion of Beethoven, but its five-bar rhythms are essentially 
Brahmsian. 

The very slow harmonic motion that is characteristic of so much 
of Beethoven’s music, especially in his middle period, had con- 
siderable influence on later composers, notably Wagner and Bruck- 
ner, but there is little trace of it in the work of Brahms. The sense of 
vast spaciousness, often combined with a strong feeling of dramatic 
suspense, which it so often conveys in the hands of Beethoven and 
Wagner, was on the whole beyond the reach of Brahms; his style was 
too concentrated and too preoccupied with detail. But Brahms’s 
harmony, if it does not point to any strikingly new paths, is deeply 
individual and more varied than is often imagined. It can be found 
at its happiest in many of the later piano pieces; sometimes, as in 
the Intermezzo in E flat and the Romance in F, of the greatest sim- 
plicity, and sometimes remarkably subtle, as in the oddly elusive 
Intermezzo in E minor from op. 116, or the magnificent Intermezzo 
in B minor from op. 119, of which even so enthusiastic a Brahms- 
lover as Fuller-Maitland could write cautiously that it was ‘not for 
everyone to play or hear’. Brahms’s approach to harmony was 
certainly not that of an ascetic, but it was inseparably connected with 
his deeply rooted feeling for tonality. The concentrated chromatic 
colour that sometimes, in the music of Chopin, Liszt and Wagner, 
throws for the time being a kind of cloud over the tonality of the 
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music is not characteristic of Brahms; even passages as richly 
coloured as the twentieth of the Handel Variations have a firmly 
rooted tonal basis, and the mysterious succession of rising chromatic 
appoggiature that occurs twice in the slow movement of the Third 
Symphony follows a thoroughly logical plan and concludes with a 
perfect cadence. His general approach to harmony was undoubtedly 
conservative, considering the time during which his style developed, 
and he showed no desire to alter its fundamental principles. A com- 
parison between the first movement of his First Symphony and the 
prelude to Tristan and Isolde is interesting. In both of these the most 
important basic theme consists of a few rising steps in the chromatic 
scale, and Brahms’s movement is slightly more chromatic than is 
usual for him, but far less essentially so than Wagner’s, the chromatic- 
ism being often thrown strongly into relief by other, more diatonic 
elements. The harmonic high lights in Brahms’s music usually gain 
strength from the plainness of their surroundings, which enables them 
to convey the peculiar thrill that results from their being reserved 
for movements of special tension. By the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the chord of the diminished seventh had been worked 
almost to death as an emotional effect, but Brahms was still able to 
invest it with real significance. And he was equally individual when 
using the most diatonic harmony, and in such passages as the coda 
of the beautiful set of Variations on an original theme for piano he 
showed that he could rival the great masters of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in his power of maintaining the musical interest for a consider- 
able period without the aid of any kind of modulation. And indeed 
the whole of this unjustly neglected work is particularly characteristic 
of Brahms’s normal harmonic idiom, straightforward in outline, but 
intensely individual and subtle in detail, and able to use the simplest 
and most familiar modulations with distinction. 

Comment on Brahms’s treatment of form is of little value unless it 
takes into account the character of his thematic ideas. As musical 
designs became larger and more elaborate, they depended more and 
more on contrast between various elements. Of these lyrical melody 
was only one, and the instrumental works of Beethoven and the 
mature operas of Wagner owe much of their effect to the building up 
of large musical expanses out of short phrases. But Brahms’s instinc- 
tive approach to music, like that of Schubert, was lyrical, and it is 
significant that to both of them song-writing was an activity of the 
greatest importance. To an imaginative composer the problems 
arising from the setting to music of metrical words lead to an 
increased flexibility of rhythm; the melodies in Mozart’s operas are 
often longer and more unexpected in their rhythmic schemes than 
those of his instrumental works. Schubert and Brahms both thought 
naturally in terms of flowing, long-breathed musical sentences, and 
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there is always the danger that in the hands of composers of this 
kind the longer instrumental forms may turn into a kind of operatic 
potpourri. Schubert’s procedure is often highly unconstitutional; 
sometimes single themes form themselves into complete designs of 
their own, which is bound to lead in the long run to much repetition. 
But the beauty of his ideas and his wonderful harmonic imagination 
hardly ever fail him, and in such things as the first movements of the 
Symphony in B minor and the String Quartet in A minor he could 
build large structures round ideas that are purely lyrical. Brahms 
frequently did this; the first movements of his and Schubert’s String 
Quartets in A minor are decidedly similar, and his three Violin 
Sonatas all contain delightful instances of his power. But he had not 
quite Schubert’s fertility of invention, and his methods were less easy- 
going. Schubert often presents his themes against new and unex- 
pected harmonic backgrounds, as in the first movement of his last 
Piano Sonata, but he hardly ever alters the rhythmic shape of the 
themes themselves. Brahms on the other hand does this frequently 
and this fact is worth stressing as it was something of a stumbling 
block to his early admirers, who could not bear to associate him 
with anything that could possibly be called Wagnerian. The obvious 
and effective transformations of themes in his early Piano Sonatas 
were noted apologetically as wild oats, but in actual fact they are 
instances of a procedure that he employed with increasing skill and 
subtlety throughout his life. Of his contemporaries only Wagner 
showed the same unfailing resourcefulness in producing apparently 
new themes out of already existing material. But the two composers 
do it with widely different results. Wagner’s thematic transforma- 
tions are guided by the action of the drama and are displayed boldly 
against a stage background; those of Brahms are far less obvious 
but equally imaginative. One of the most effective instances is the 
moment in the Scherzo of the Piano Quintet when a mysterious 
whispering passage is suddenly metamorphosed into a swinging 
march-tune. 

But the ultimate value of devices of this kind is bound to depend 
upon the quality of the material on which they are founded, and, with 
all its ingenuity, the music of Brahms would not have lived as it has 
without the beauty of his thematic invention. His ideas do not come 
with the profusion of those of Mozart or Schubert, nor have they 
often the impulsive quality of Verdi or Tchaikovsky. But few things 
in music can give deeper and more lasting satisfaction than the flow- 
ing, widely spaced curves of his melodies. The influence on them of 
German folk-music has, except in the case of a few of the songs, 
been much exaggerated; it can hardly be said to extend beyond 
occasional turns of phrase. Their most individual traits are a flexi- 
bility of rhythm that was becoming increasingly rare during the 
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latter half of the nineteenth century, and a warm luxuriance of 
phrase that once more makes nonsense of the legend of Brahms the 
morose musical ascetic. And the Fourth Symphony, to which these 
adjectives have most frequently been applied, contains some particu- 
larly fine examples of his melodic invention; it is most prolific in the 
songs and choral works, but permeates the instrumental music as 
well, from the early Sonatas to the last chamber works and piano 
pieces. Again, the theme of the D major Variations for piano pro- 
vides a particularly fine and characteristic example. It can hardly 
be claimed that Brahms was as dynamic and explosive a force in 
music as Beethoven or Wagner; it has been urged against him with 
some justice that his tempo tends too much towards the moderate 
rather than to the very fast or very slow. It is music whose ultimate 
effect may result, not so much from the immediate impact of a per- 
formance as from the way in which, for a sympathetic listener, it 
will sink gradually into his consciousness and remain firmly rooted 
in the memory; to the present writer it seems to show at its finest a 
profound and kindly wisdom that has at least something of the spirit 
of J. S. Bach. It can only be judged fairly if taken on its own merits, 
without irrelevant comparisons, and this is certainly easier now than 
fifty years ago. A pleasant indication can be found in the fact that 
even so fervent a Wagnerian as Mr Neville Cardus has told us in his 


book Ten Composers that, were he compelled to live on a desert 
island with the music of one composer only, he would choose that of 
Johannes Brahms. 
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REVIEWS 


BERNARD ACWoRTH: Swift. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 15s. net. 


Captain Acworth is the latest biographer to invade the Swiftian realm. His 
heralds are laudatory reviews in the press. He moves in boldly, flourishing his 
credentials, which comprise the desire to repair the damage done by proconsuls 
like Jeffrey, Macaulay and Thackeray, or the cruder pillaging of swarthy and 
illiterate tribes from the north. He began his book, he says in the preface, on 
October 19th, 1945, the two hundredth anniversary of Swift’s death. This seems 
a handsome and ingratiating gesture. But Captain Acworth is the latest in a long 
line, and we soon set the conduct of the newcomer against his protestations, 
especially his repeated promise that he will try to restore the mind and character 
of Swift to the ‘touchstone of truth’. We are a little jaded with the old business, 
even when it is incidental intelligence to the effect that Swift, an ungrateful 
writer who seldom pays his respects to his distinguished predecessors, ‘never 
once alluded to the writings of Shakespeare’. My rough and incomplete list 
shows ten plays, of the three kinds, which Swift refers to or quotes from; and I 
got most of these from the Correspondence, edited 1910-14 by the late F. Elrington 
Ball, who provides a footnote correcting this old error. 

Captain Acworth as biographer is naturally interested in Swift’s letters, which 
he refers to many times. But I seem to find that he has not always read the 
letters themselves except as they are used by other biographers, who are occa- 
sionally misquoted when our author, sparing himself the trouble of inverted 
commas, proceeds as if he were really on his own. Here is an example which I 
fear is typical of the new dispensation. In 1708 Swift wrote Dr Sterne, whom he 
was about to succeed as Dean of St Patrick’s, a letter dealing with political and 
religious matters in London, but closing with this paragraph: 


I reckon by this time you have done with masons and carpenters, and are 
now beginning with upholsterers, with whom you may go on as slow and 
soberly as you please. But pray keep the garden until I come. 


Sir Henry Craik discusses the more serious matters, allowing himself only these 
side remarks: 


He will have nothing to do with the upholstering: but on the garden he wishes 
to give his advice, as a subject with which he is conversant, and he begs that 
the Dean will wait for his return before arranging his plans. Laracor had 
made him an adept in the art. 


Here is Captain Acworth: 


It is in a letter to Dean Sterne . . . that he discloses his great fondness for 
gardening. He will have nothing to do, he says, with the upholstering; but 
on the garden he wishes to give his advice, as it is a subject with which he 
is conversant: he begs the Dean to wait for his return before arranging his 
garden plans because, he says, Laracor had made him an adept in the art. 


This is playing fast and loose with Sir Henry, Swift’s most careful biographer. 
Now I fancy that Captain Acworth’s methods of research and critical analysis 
have something to do with his style, which is fluent. 


It is almost ludicrous to think of Swift as a ‘keen gardener’, as we should 
say today, but that throughout his life he did garden we know, and of his 
‘keenness’ while at it we may be sure, for it is certain that whatever his 
hand, or mind, found to do, was done with all his might. 
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Two things in this sentence are typical of our author’s performance. First, 
there is the logical disintegration which sets in during its waning moments, 
Secondly, there is an eagerness unbecoming in a critic to say something o 
behalf of his subject before finding substance for what he wants to say. 

Captain Acworth’s book is much given to simplification of a difficult subject, 
This at first seems a good thing. But sometimes the subject appears so simple 
that one wonders how it ever appeared difficult. Our author even simplifies some 
of the evidence. When he defends Swift’s conduct in the famous interviews with 
Walpole in 1727, he quotes from a letter to Sheridan: 


I have had the fairest offer made me of a settlement here that one can 
imagine, within twelve miles of London, and in the midst of my friends, 
but I am too old for new schemes, and especially such as would bridle my 
freedom. 


But there is something fishy here. This letter does not appear in quite this form 
in the Correspondence, the chief difference here being the omission of a clause, 
appearing after the first comma, ‘which if I were ten years younger I would gladly 
accept’. And as Ball points out there is no evidence at all, apart from the unlikely 
guess of Churton Collins, who quoted this letter with the same ellipsis, that this 
passage refers to Swift’s conversations with Walpole. Where Captain Acworth 
dredged up this letter is hard to say, for not even Collins can be held responsible 
for everything made of it. But that our author did not quote from any edition 
of Swift’s letters is fairly certain. If he had done so, he would hardly have gone 
on to say that Swift’s statement in a letter to Stopford that he would not have 
accepted the Bishopric of Cloyne even if offered him, ‘except under conditions 
which would never have been granted’, was followed in a ‘second’ letter by the 
remark, ‘I absolutely broke with the First Minister’, when this remark is in fact 
the next sentence in the same letter. The touchstone of truth for Swift is a slippery 
one, especially after it has passed through too many hands. 

The above are mere examples. Further documentation of Captain 
Acworth’s workmanship could be added for almost every chapter of his book. 
I think it safe to say that for factual misrepresentation and the repetition of old 
errors this book is the equal of any that has appeared on Swift, popular or other- 
wise, for the past fifty years. 

The venomous attacks on Swift in the Jeffrey tradition were informed more by 
enthusiasm than by facts. We agree with Captain Acworth’s dissent, while 
suspecting that his counterblast may simply be more wind blowing from another 
quarter and warmer climes, and doubting that it will blow Swift any good. Our 
author’s devotion to truth would have been more exemplary if he had consulted 
more of the books on Swift which have appeared in the last twenty years. The 
old speculations about the date of the composition of Gulliver’s Travels, which 
turn up again in this book, were settled factually when Professor Nichol Smith 
published the Ford letters ten years before Captain Acworth took pen in hand 
on the two hundredth anniversary of Swift’s death. He might have got substance 
for his discussion of the Drapier’s letters from President Davis’s edition of the 
letters, published also in 1945. The important researches of Mr Harold Williams 
are also ignored. Our author, after considerable skirmishing, moves up towards 
what seems a firm position on the vexed Swift-Stella marriage issue. ‘The present 
writer, preferring the straightforward written word of the parties concerned, to 
gossip, is therefore satisfied that . . . the alleged secret marriage, for which 10 
reason has ever been adduced, never took place.’ But he has not reconnoitred 
sufficiently to know that this position is strongly fortified against him, the best 
modern opinion now holding, like all of Swift’s contemporary biographers, that 
the marriage did take place. He might at least have been attracted by a book 
with the engaging title Swift’s Marriage to Stella, written by Mr Maxwell Gold 
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and published in 1937. Of these works he seems to be ignorant. But ill-armed 
and with considerable fanfare Captain Acworth rushes forward to overwhelm 
positions which allied troops on both flanks have comfortably held for a number 
of years, or towards positions which he has slight chance of carrying. 

It seems to me that the best possibility for Captain Acworth lay in his inquiry 
concerning Swift’s attitude towards Christianity. Here our author might have 
found the deep oppositions which appear in most phases of Swift’s life and work, 
It was probably these oppositions (“great hatred, little room’) which made W. B, 
Yeats feel the Dean lying in St Patrick’s beneath that challenging epitaph. He 
could not, like Pope, beguile himself with comfortable and easy solutions of the 
intellectual, religious, and political problems of his day. His work from the 
Tale of a Tub and the Battle of the Books reveals aspects of old controversies 
inherited from the previous age that are not entirely unrelated to executions in 
the Tower as late as the year of his death. His style and thought contain the 
struggle between the older metaphysical wit, which finds any two things in the 
world somehow alike, including men and broomsticks, and Augustan standards 
of correctness and decorum. An important part of his background is Dryden’s 
desire and Pope’s attempt to correct Donne’s satires. His mind was alive in an 
almost sensuous way to the difference between the appearance of things and the 
things themselves, and thus the tension in an ironic style which may accurately 
reflect the mind. His verse finds its form in the conventional genres of the day, 
but he will not often indulge in the fashionable heroic couplet, with its poetic 
diction running counter to critical principles which he firmly held. He was a 
thorough classicist who was also able to absorb the influence of Samuel Butler 
and the spirit of Thomas Nashe. Swift defended the Established Church in the 
language of Dissent. But Captain Acworth never gets far beyond worrying the 
question whether Swift was a Christian. If one wants simple answers it may not 
be a good idea to scrutinize too closely the ways of the Lord. Swift’s conduct in 
this world is difficult enough, while the fate of his immortal part is a matter which 
we may confidently defer to a Higher Tribunal. 
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SARAH CAMPION: Father, a portrait of G. G. Coulton at home. Michael Joseph, 
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This is a brilliant book. Like any other portrait, it is an artist’s vision; it 
springs from the meeting of two personalities, both strong, aggressive and un- 
compromising, and not from any enterprise of passive observation. His daughter's 
intention is to set down the plain truth of the domestic personality of her father. 
This, as she remarks, is a ‘task not likely to please sentimentalists, friend and foe 
alike, who would prefer anything but the plain truth; but it will be great fun and 
Father would certainly have enjoyed seeing me at it. It would remind him of that 
grim little story he used to tell of the siege of Paris: two old hungry folk sitting 
down to eat the carcase of their little pet dog, and the old woman saying, as she 
swallowed a morsel: ‘*‘How poor Fifi would have enjoyed these bones.’’ ’ (This 
I am sure is true; at any rate it is ruled by that strangely positivist conception of 
historical truth that governed all Coulton’s work; the belief that evidence con- 
sists of a number of independent ‘facts’ and that a proposition can be established 
by a catena of evidence.) To the generation to which Coulton belonged it might 
have seemed a little shocking that a daughter should write thus of her father, 
but it is all done with so much affection that we never for a moment doubt that, 
whatever the difficulties of living with him, the author of this book would not 
have had him any different. The reader, never involved in the difficulties, 1s 
altogether convinced that a difference would have been a change for the worse. 
This is not the work of an enfant terrible letting off steam, nor of a scientist botaniz- 
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ing on her parent’s grave; it is a portrait done with great skill, sureness of touch 
and tenderness. 

To the world Coulton was known as a distinguished medieval historian, as 
the author of books(such as Christ, St Francis and To-day) which discussed some 
of the questions of the time, and as a brilliant controversialist. But the theme 
here is Life with Father — and it is a story which makes the best of Clarence 
Day seem forced and exaggerated. The book overflows with anecdotes, some of 
them set down with perhaps a tinge of bitterness, most (when recollected in tran. 
quillity) with delight, all with affection. To live with so intractable a man as 
Father was no picnic, but it is clear that the family was never bored — except 
perhaps with the endless flow of advice and instruction which was poured out 
for the benefit of the children. Every side of his turbulent domestic life is illus. 
trated in these pages — travelling abroad, the real and the imaginary financial 
crises, Father’s oddities with regard to food and clothing, and what the author 
calls ‘the family shindies’ some of which must have been shattering. There are 
brilliant pages in which are described Coul‘on’s rooms in St John’s College, the 
‘carnival’ of getting him off from home for a day in college in his old age, the 
special brew of cocoa he insisted upon having, his contraptions and inventions, 
his unpractical practicalness, the bath chair, and (perhaps best of all) the ceremony 
of gathering the harvest of the pear tree, which is better than any of the exploits 
of Uncle Podger. And if one asks oneself why it is better, I think the answer is 
that Father in this incident is not, like Uncle Podger, merely an impersonal 
epitome of endearing human folly, but an individual eccentric in the great 
academic tradition. 

Mercifully in these pages we are spared psychological analysis. But the author 
finds in what she calls his ‘Puritanism’ her father’s deepest obsession. It appears 
at many levels, some trivial others important, and it was something that made 
the life of his family difficult. Speaking of travel abroad, she says: ‘Looking 
back on it all later, I see that my memories of one of the loveliest tracts on earth 
are blistered and spotted by memories of Father’s Puritan raising his ugly head 
from alp or meadow or stream, and forbidding us to enjoy without earning, and 
causing some family row or other to make sure we should have nothing so 
pagan and simple as an uncomplicated love of Switzerland.’ It was something, 
also, which made his own life difficult; but while he could more easily throw it 
off in moments of enjoyment, it hung over the children as a cloud. Men who, 
replete with every sort of crotchet and obsession, make every day of domestic 
life potentially a stormy day and who are yet not intolerable husbands and 
fathers, will usually be found not only to possess some compensating charm or 
greatness which removes the sting, but also to have characters remarkably free 
from those major domestic vices — such as secretiveness or an unappeasable un- 
happiness or restlessness — which really do make life with them impossible. 
This is certainly true of Coulton. The picture we are given is of a warm, untidy 
life — the one obsession from which Father was wholly free was the commonplace 
obsession of tidiness — and it is pointless to speculate on how different it might 
all have been if it had revolved round a less self-willed man, or if instead of these 
two rebellious daughters he had had ‘a gentle little girl in a white frock who came 
to him to be read to, and sweetly educated’. Everybody’s life from the domestic 
point of view is something of a hash, and a man who can survive so severt 
an inquisition into his character and come out of it a most lovable man, in whom 
every oddity served only to endear, clearly has a touch of greatness. Those who 
knew him should be delighted with everything in this book (except the silly 
Introduction by Kingsley Martin), and those who never knew him will be 
delighted with his portrait as a work of art in which insight has made exaggeration 
unnecessary. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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MARGARET COLE: Makers of the Labour Movement. Longmans, 15s. net. 


Mrs Cole’s purpose in publishing this collection of biographical sketches js 
to show the strength of the ties binding the present Labour Party to earlier 
democratic tradition. The ‘makers of the :abour movement’ whom she has chosen 
to describe fall into two groups — those who were actually connected with the 
development of labour organization during the last hundred years, and those 
Radicals of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries whose work in 
some sense foreshadowed this development. 

The result is not satisfactory. It would have been better, one feels, if Mrs 
Cole had either devoted herself to one or other of the two groups or had aban- 
doned the biographical form and examined the traditions she wishes to illustrate 
in a more orthodox historical manner. As it is, the book tells only an incomplete 
story, its characters apparently having been chosen at random, though with a 
considerable bias in favour of those who have already been the subject of research 
and published biography by Professor Cole. 

But the main quarrel with Mrs Cole is not that her picture is incomplete but 
that too often it is inaccurate. Mis-statements and misjudgments are regrettably 
frequent, and opportunities for using new biographical material have not been 
taken. To illustrate these criticisms one may turn to the chapter on Keir Hardie, 
the central figure in the creation of the Labour Party. 

The life of Hardie by William Stewart is remarkably good for an official 
biography, and there is also Professor Cole’s useful and scholarly outline in the 
Fabian Biographical Series. One would therefore have hoped that Mrs Cole 
would have endeavoured to introduce new material, for instance from the rich 
and voluminous John Burns documents made available during the war, or 
possibly from the Glasier correspondence. This hope is not fulfilled. But at the 
least one would have expected that she would have kept clear of factual error. 
Yet one need go no further than the compass of three pages to find a whole range 
of points for correction. The inaugural conference of the I.L.P. was not attended 
by delegates from the Socialist League (p. 214); Hardie was chairman of the 
I.L.P. for six consecutive years, not seven (p. 215); the Merthyr Tydfil election 
was not considered ‘fairly safe’ before it took place (p. 215); the attitude of the 
Clarion in the South African war was not one of ‘imperialism’ (p. 216); Hardie 
was never a member of the Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. (p. 216). 

To go into further detail would be wearisome. However, two general points 
in the same chapter deserve mention. It is strange that Mrs Cole is unaware that 
Keir Hardie, like Ramsay MacDonald, was an illegitimate child. Then as regards 
his political convictions: Mrs Cole tells us that his republicanism did not go very 
deep, and gives as a reason that ‘he expressed admiration for Queen Victoria’. 
His socialist opinions, one assumes, are not in doubt: and yet he was often willing 
to express admiration for individual capitalists such as the Cadburys. 

The whole book, moreover, is characterized by a somewhat facile approach 
to the problems of labour history. It is surely time that those who know most 
about the subject turned from the appreciative to the analytical method, and 
made serious examination of the various and often conflicting traditions of the 
Labour movement. What were the features of Blatchford’s Socialism that made 
it so different from that of the I.L.P. leaders? Mrs Cole merely tells us that 
Blatchford believed in gaiety, which of course is true enough so far as it goes. 
Then, how has political development differed in various parts of the country 
owing to local peculiarities of social and economic life? To what extent is this 
the key to the controversies within the Left in the course of its early history? 
Mrs Cole does not concern herself with such problems. The structure of the 
Labour Party, we are told, is more democratic than that of the older political 
parties. What is the basis of this claim, and what features of earlier political 
organization did the pioneers of the new movement particularly object to: 
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These are questions that the inquiring student of Labour politics is still left to 
answer for himself. A serious academic study of the history of the political 
Labour movement remains to be written, and although Professor Cole has made 
a start with his factual History of British Working Class Politics, Mrs Cole is 
unable to add the contribution that one would expect from the other member of 
this famous partnership. 

H. M. PELLING 


Louis MarLow: Sackville of Drayton. Home and van Thal. 21s. net. 


The subject of this biography is Lord George Sackville (1716-85), whose chief 
claim to historical significance is that, as Lord George Germain, he was Secretary 
of State for the Colonies between 1775 and 1782 and so played a central part in 
the events of the American Revolution. His name has also acquired a certain 
historical notoriety because he was, at his own insistence, court-martialled for 
failure to obey the orders of Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick at the battle of 
Minden. Mr Marlow sets out with the repeatedly confessed purpose of vindicat- 
ing him, and although he says all (and more) that can be said in defence of 
Sackville’s behaviour as a soldier and minister he scarcely succeeds in his aim. 
He is, for Mr Marlow, a misjudged, sadly maligned and in most respects alto- 
gether admirable character; and to prove this the author censures all previous 
writers about his hero, throws mud at all who took part in his disgrace, and con- 
tends that during his tenure of ministerial office ‘circumstances, to a large extent, 
imposed his errors’. It simply isn’t all good enough; and on the fourth page of 
the book he strikes the note which is to recur too frequently to be convincing, 
when he writes, ‘The names of Sackville’s mistresses . . . even if all possibilities 
are accepted, were modestly few considering his period and station’. 

In the first place, Sackville has not been so universally denounced as the 
author suggests. Miss Victoria Sackville-West, who is attacked for writing in 
her Knole and the Sackvilles that he was ‘an incongruity aniong the Sackvilles, a 
departure from type’, in fact also wrote that, ‘in spite of all his mistakes, his 
misjudgments, and misfortunes, he was a man of greater ability than most of 
them, of greater energy than the common run of his indolent and pleasure-loving 
race, of a further-reaching ambition’. The second-rate dramatist Richard 
Cumberland, who was Lord George’s secretary during the last years of his life, 
wrote flatteringly and sentimentally of his patron and employer, and Mr Marlow 
draws heavily upon Cumberland’s Memoirs, praising his “dramatist’s objectivity 
in observation’. It is difficult to see why Cumberland’s remarks should be taken 
so much at their face-value whilst the more discriminating remarks of Horace 
Walpole are handled with so much reserve and caution. (Horace Walpole’s 
judgments seem, indeed, to worry the author a good deal, because they are not 
indiscriminate in praise of Lord George, and he is at pains to show the growing 
spite of Walpole against Sackville.) 

Secondly, although the exact details of the tedious dispute about just what 
happened at Minden are difficult to discover, it does not seem a very praiseworthy 
(if an ingeniously plausible) explanation that Lord George failed to attack when 
ordered to by Prince Ferdinand because he detected ‘the plan of a foreigner for 
taking what he believed to be an unnecessary toll of English lives’. The simplest 
and most likely explanation would seem to be that, faced with somewhat confused 
orders, he simply misjudged, his obstinate and arrogant character coming upper- 
most in the excitement of the moment. But this, of course, is too simple and 
unflattering for the hero-worshipper. 

Finally, that Lord George was a disastrous Colonial Secretary can scarcely be 
denied, and Mr Marlow does not altogether deny it. Sackville believed, with 
George III, ‘that the British Empire must be ruined, and that we can never con- 
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tinue to exist as a great or as a powerful nation after we have lost or renounced 
the sovereignty over America’. Now this was not, at the time, a stupid or inde- 
fensible belief, and Mr Marlow might well have done more to defend Lord 
George in it. Much well-informed opinion, from the King downwards, regarded 
the loss of America as an almost inevitable prelude to the break-up of the whole 
British Empire and even of the United Kingdom itself: they could not, after all, 
be expected to foresee the evolution of Dominion status. But Mr Marlow is 
more concerned to blame the King and Lord North and ‘circumstances’ than to 
admit that his hero was, once again, just wrong in his opinion. He is, incidentally, 
incorrect in writing that when Lord North repeatedly begged the King to let him 
resign ‘it was only because the King would not do so’ that he remained in power, 
There is evidence, at least in 1778, that North was quite anxious to stay even when 
the King offered to replace him. 

Mr. Marlow has used practically all available material, and apart from his 
naive judgments there is much competent writing of history in his book. It is 
marred, however, by confused chronological arrangement, and by excessively 
long digressions on the other members of Sackville’s family, although some of 
these — especially his adorable daughter Diana — are more worth knowing about 
than Lord George himself. 

David THOMSON 


NANCcy SPAIN: Mrs Beeton and her Husband. Collins, 12s. 6d. net. 


Traditionally the Victorian home kept the Bible and Shakespeare on the 
parlour table, and in the kitchen — far more often consulted, far more exactly 
obeyed — ‘Mrs Beeton’, either her great work on Household Management or 
the extracts from it which comprise her Cookery Book. Until 1945 her life was 
undocumented save for a tinted photograph in the National Portrait Gallery, 
giving the bare facts that she married a publisher, had four sons and ‘died aged 
twenty-eight, leaving the memory of a good, lovely and gifted woman’. Then 
Miss Spain published an article on her step-great-aunt, and this she has expanded 
into a full-dress biography of Mrs Beeton — and her husband. Mr Beeton, a 
faint shade, a Mr Humphrey Ward, comes vividly to life as an eager, enter- 
prising, pushing young publisher, very up to date, offering pianos as a bait to 
subscribers to his Boys’ Own Journal and Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine. 

The staid matron of popular imagination has vanished. Isabella Beeton 
appears writing with distaste of a dinner-party, for ‘a good dance is more in my 
line’, choosing Parisian fashion-plates and translating French novels for her 
husband’s magazines, leaving for a dashing Continental honeymoon after a 
wedding-breakfast in the Grand Stand at Epsom, and, on a later holiday, report- 
ing the Grand Prix at Longchamps for The Sporting Life, with highly technical 
notes on the condition of the course. Dashing even in domesticity, she took 
lessons in confectionery from a pastry-cook, which was thought ‘ultra-modern 
and not quite nice’. In 1861, aged only 24, she published the monumental Book 
of Household Management, 556,000 words dealing clearly and exhaustively with 
every aspect of her subject. We are told she had personally tested every recipe — 
but in only four years of married life? 

Miss Spain writes wtih affection and enthusiasm, quoting freely and enter- 
tainingly from Mrs Beeton’s letters and diaries, but she has diluted as well as 
expanded her first biographical sketch. Anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, 
or the Prince Regent’s career on the turf, are not precisely relevant to her theme. 
We would have preferred more quotation from the rare first edition — my earliest, 
alas! is that of 1869. It is a minor matter, but annoying, to find confusion about 
dates. 


‘Miss Spain minimizes Mrs Beeton’s achievement by saying that early Victorian 
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ladies ‘got along without cookery books’. She forgets Mrs Rundle’s 64 editions 
between 1808 and 1840, Miss Acton’s best-sellers (written because her publisher 
turned down her poems) and Soyer’s sale of 30,000 copies of the Modern House- 
wife, and 110,000 of his Shilling Cookery in a year. Mrs Beeton did not merely 
fill a gap; her Household Management superseded all competitors, deservedly; a 
quarter of a million copies were sold in ten years, and today, though re-edited till 
barely recognizable, it still leads the field. 

One of my early recollections is of a small boy in bed saying ‘Well, if I can’t 
have any thing to eat, can I look at Mrs Beeton’s pictures?’ The rationed house- 
wife, too, finds an early edition perfect escapist reading. Tucked between the 
receipts are snippets of information — the chapter on the Common Hog deals 
not only with its life-history, its breeding, its varieties, its ailments and their 
cures, the humane way to kill pigs and the estimated pig population of Great 
Britain, but touches on the Mosaic Law and the Austrian method of herding pigs, 
relates one anecdote of Lord Bacon and another of Charles V and a swineherd, 
mentions the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, the heraldry of Richard III and the 
‘fossil remains of the hog’ found near Woodbridge, Suffolk. Here indeed is 
‘fine confused feeding’. 

And O! to live in a world where picnickers are enjoined to ‘Take three cork- 
screws’. 

HELEN Morris 


Sir ARTHUR KEITH: A New Theory of Human Evolution. Watts & Co., 21s. net, 


Sir Arthur Keith is most heartily to be congratulated upon the production of 
this very remarkable book. He describes it in his preface as the harvest of a 
lifetime, and the phrase well describes the reader’s impression, not of novelty, 
but of deliberate and matured thought upon all aspects of human nature relevant 
to the evolutionary transformation from beast to man. Scientific novelty is not 
to be expected since to most of those interested in human evolution Keith’s 
previous writings have for so long been familiar. A bibliography of these would 
have been worth adding. In his preface the author remarks that readers ‘may 
be moved to say: Why, this is not a new theory; it is simply Darwin’s theory 
extended, modified and brought up to date! With such a verdict I will not quarrel; 
the foundation on which I have built is that laid by Darwin.’ 

The title ‘A New Theory of Human Evolution’ is, however, somewhat mis- 
leading in another sense. The word theory suggests a coherent set of principles, 
and a mode of cogent reasoning by which particular inferences are connected 
with these. One might hope for decisive conclusions to the effect that some of 
the speculative suggestions of the last sixty years are incompatible with Keith’s 
theory, while others are in harmony with it; and in each case just why. Such an 
anticipation would be ill-founded. The book uses persuasion rather than proof. 
Numerous authorities are cited each so slightly that the reader has little idea of 
the context. I find myself quoted for opinions, which I must indeed have at one 
time expressed, though a long while ago, but to which I certainly have never 
attached the least importance. These appeals to authority are sometimes so 
superfluous as to be a little tiresome. Why, for example, should a considerable 
number be adduced in support of Aristotle’s ‘the world was then divided into 
small communities’. Is anything added by the information that on some 
unspecified occasion Professor Louis Gumplowitz of Graz should have spoken 
of ‘innumerable petty units’? (p. 11). ' 

None the less I think the book is valuable, not particularly as a contribution 
to science, but, what may be more important, as a contribution, imbued with the 
results of scientific knowledge, to cultural thought. The forty-one essays into 
which it is divided are easy to read; their topics concern all of us. If we wish to 
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think about society and individuals, men and animals, morality and justice, 
revenge and war, status and power, race and nation, we may sometimes wish to 
go deeper and seek for more solid ground, but, if we take advantage of it, we § 
shall certainly have reason to thank Sir Arthur for having given the time to think 
about these things, and for setting before us the harvest of his reflections. 

R. A. FISHER 
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